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Preliminary  Report  on  the  Operation  in  Search  of  MSS. 

of  Bardic  Chronicles, 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1904,  Sir  (then  Mr.)  George  Grierson  addressed  a  letter 
to  Lord  Curzon  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  England,  on  the  subject  of  the  col- 
lection and  publication  of  manuscripts  of  Bardic  Chronicles  lying  neglected  in  many 
libraries  of  Rajputana  and  Guzerat,  on  which  Lord  Curzon's  Government  put  them- 
selves in  communication  with  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  and  placed  Rs.  2,400  at 
their  disposal  for  a  preliminary  survey  of  these  chronicles.  The  ultimate  object  of 
Government  was  stated  to  be  • — 

1.  To  search  the  libraries  of  Rajputana  and  Guzerat  for  manuscripts  of  Bardic 

Chronicles  : 

2.  To  have  the  manuscripts  properly  edited,  collated  and  published  in  the  form 

of  Hindi  texts,  and 

3.  To  have  them  translated  and  annotated  with  the  requisite  historical  introduc- 

tions by  competent  scholars. 

The  Society  in  undertaking  the  work  underrated  its  difficulties.  Lord  Curzon's 
Government  thought  that  the  preliminary  survey  would  be  finished  in  the  course  of  a 
year  or  so,  but  the  Society  could  not  get  a  competent  man  for  that  survey  in  four 
years.  In  the  first  year  they  appointed  Pandit  Sarat  Chandra  Shastrl,  a  vernacular 
teacher  of  the  Hindu  School,  for  the  work  and  had  a  lengthy  correspondence  with  the 
Governments  of  Bengal  and  India  for  the  transfer  of  his  services  to  the  Society.  But 
when  all  was  settled  after  a  year's  correspondence,  the  Pandit  applied  to  be  relieved 
of  the  work.  The  first  year  thus  passed  without  anything  being  done.  Then  another 
lengthy  correspondence  ensued  with  the  Nagarl  PracharinI  Sabha  of  Benares,  which 
similarly  bore  no  fruit.  Then  the  Society  appointed  Major  C.  B.  Baldock,  44th 
Merwara  Infantry ;  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Resident  at  Jodhpur,  who  sent  him  Munshi 
Deviprasad,  Munsif  of  Jodhpur,  to  formulate  a  scheme  for  giving  effect  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Government  of  India.  But  before  anything  was  done  Major  Baldock  was 
transferred  to  Simla  and  consequently  he  had  to  give  up  the  work.  The  late  Maha- 
mahopadhyaya  Pandit  Sudhakar  Dvivedl  of  Benares  was  then  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  work  and  remained  in  charge  for  a  year.  But  when  asked  to  submit  his 
report  for  the  year's  work  he  wrote: — "I  see  that  you  want  me  to  supervise  and 
direct  the  collection  of  manuscripts  of  Bardic  Chronicles.  I  am  very  sorry  that 
I  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  energy  to  undertake  this  work.  Should  you  at  any 
time  decide  to  publish  any  old  books  of  Hindi  I  will  be  glad  to  edit  them  for  the 
Society." 

After  four  years  had  thus  passed  in  fruitless  negotiations,  Sir  Ashutosh  Mookerjee 
in  his  Annual  Address  of  1908  declared  that  nothing  was  done.  On  assuming  his 
office  as  President  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Sir  Thomas  Holland  asked  me 
to  submit  a  note  on  the  subject  of  the  search  of  Manuscripts  of  Bardic  Chronicles. 
As  the  work  was  highly  important  and  had  remained  undone,  in  submitting  that 
note,  I  offered  my  services  to  the  Society  to  carry  out  the  Government  scheme. 
And  as  after  my  retirement  from  Government  Service  as  Principal  of  the  Sanskrit 
College,  Calcutta,  I  had  already  taken  up  several  branches  of  original  research 
in  Sanskrit  Literature  and  in  oriental  scholarship  generally,  on  behalf  of  the  Society 


and   on  my  own  behalf,  I  could  hardly  spare  more  than  three  months  in  the  year 
for  this  new  branch  of  research. 

Since  my  appointment  in  April,  1909,  I  have  made  three  tours  in  Rajputana, 
visiting  some  of  the  capitals  and  ancient  towns  therein  and  in  Guzerat.  I  have 
submitted  four  Progress  Reports  since  1909  to  the  Society,  and  I  am  now  submitting 
a  General  Report  of  my  work  for  the  last  four  years. 

In  the  first  year  I  visited  Jaipur,  Jodhpur  and  Baroda.  In  the  third  year 
I  visited  Jaipur,  Jodhpur  and  Bikanir,  and  in  the  fourth  I  visited  Bharatpur,  Bundi, 
Ujjain,  Mandasore,  Ajmere,  Jodhpur  and  Billada. 

Jaipur. — I  always  received  every  encouragment  from  the  Political  Officer 
at  Jaipur.  The  Prime  Minister  in  the  first  year  permitted  me  to  visit  those  Thakur 
Sahebs  who  were  interested  in  the  ancient  lore  of  their  country.  But  in  the  second 
year  on  sending  my  card  I  was  told  that  the  Nawab  was  busy.  I  offered  to  come 
another  time,  but  I  was  told  that  the  Nawab  was  always  busy  and  that  there  were 
no  Bardic  Chronicles  in  Jaipur. 

Baroda. — When  I  visited  Baroda  there  was  an  All-India  Literary  Conference 
sitting  there.  I  was  introduced  to  the  meeting,  and  the  meeting  appreciated  the 
object  of  my  visit.  The  Maharaja  granted  me  a  private  interview  and  assured 
me  that  his  Dewan  would  give  me  every  facility  if  I  came  there  again  in  search 
for  Bardic  Chronicles.  I  saw  there  a  collection  of  45  Bardic  songs  concerning  the 
Gaekwar  Family  kept  in  the  library  of  the  Education  Department,  Baroda. 

Bharatpur. — At  Bharatpur  I  was  introduced  to  the  Librarian  of  the  State 
Library  and  I  read  the  entire  list  of  Manuscripts  deposited  in  that  Library.  It 
contains  some  Bardic  works  about  Bharatpur.  When  I  visited  that  capital  the 
Court  was  busy  about  fixing  the  marriage  of  the  young  prince  and  it  was  the  day 
preceding  the  Dussera.  So  they  couldn't  pay  much  attention  to  me,  nor  could 
I  expect  much  from  them  at  such  a  time. 

Bundi. — I  had  a  very  kind  reception  at  Bundi.     I  examined  the  entire  collection 

of  Manuscripts  in  their  library  and  copied  the  list  which 
contained  many  Bardic  works.  About  70  years  ago 
a  powerful  Caran,  Barhat  Surajmal,  wrote  a  lengthy 
work,  "  Vamsabhaskar,"  giving  a  history  of  the  Hada  Chauhan  family  of  Bundi 
and  of  all  Rajput  families  that  came  in  contact  with  them.  This  is  everywhere 
regarded  as  a  classical  work  of  Bardic  poetry.  It  has  been  published  with  a  com- 
mentary at  Jodhpur,  but  has  remained  unknown  to  modern  scholarship.  Its  publica- 
tion has  very  nearly  killed  Bardic  activity  at  Bundi,  because  every  bard  I  met  with 
recited  verses  from  the  Vamsabhaskar.  I  enquired  about  old  families  of  bards,  but 
I  was  told  that  during  the  last  70  years  their  libraries  have  been  dissipated.  In 
fact  I  was  shown  a  huge  mass  of  loose  pages  of  a  collection  of  Bardic  songs  purchased 
from  a  Benia  for  two  pice.  But  I  had  the  good  fortune  at  Bundi  to  be  present 
at  a  tyaga,  or  distribution,  of  Rs.  1,000  to  the  Carans  and  Bhats  outside  Bundi,  and  their 
number  was  146.  The  Society's  Collection  of  MSS.  contained  two  works  in  Sanskrit, 
namely  Surjanacarita  and  Pitambararcarita,  both  of  which  relate  to  the  founder 
of  the  State  of  Bundi,  and  the  Bundi  Durbar  asked  for  copies  of  these  works  and 
they  were  furnished  to  them. 

Bikanir. — At  Bikanir  I  met  with  every  encouragement  in  1911.  The  Maharaja 
appointed  his  Home  Member,  Mr.  Kamtaprasad,  B.A.,  to  take  charge  of  the  work 
of  collection  of  Bardic  Manuscripts,  who  has  commissioned  men  to  carry  out  the 
work.  But  the  last  year  was  a  very  busy  year  with  the  Court  of  Bikanir.  They 
had  the  Imperial  Durbar  first,  the  Maharaja's  Jubilee,  and  the  Viceroy's  visit.  When 
in  November,  1912,  I  offered  to  go  to  Bikanir  I  was  told  not  to  come  as  they 
would  not  be  able  to  give  me  any  help,  and  I  was  asked  to  come  some  other  time. 

In  1911  I  had  the  good  luck  to  examine  the  immense  and  the  famous  and 
historical  collection  of  manuscripts  at  Bikanir  which  contained  about  50  Bardic  works 


about  Bikanir  and  about  the  Rahtores.  Further,  on  the  6th  June,  I  received  from 
Mr.  Kamtaprasad,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  collection  of  Bardic  manuscripts 
in  Bakanir,  a  letter  enclosing  a  list  of  604  manuscripts  he  has  collected.  In  that 
letter  he  requests  me  to  mark  out  those  works  which  are  Bardic  and  he  will  get 
them  copied  and  sent  to  the  Society.  He  says  hi  his  letter  that  the  collection  is 
very  nearly  complete  so  far  as  Bikanir  State  is  concerned.  7  have  marked  out  304 
works,  copies  of  which  will  be  valuable  as  Bardic  works. 

Jodhpur. — At  Jodhpur  I  received  uniform  kindness  and  encouragement.  The  late 

Maharaja  Sardar  Singh  granted  me  a  private  interview 

Large  Discoveries  in  an(j  his  Prime  Minister  Rao  Bahadur  Sukdevprasad, 

C.I.E.,  undertook  to  collect  all  the  Bardic  works  and 

songs  at  Jodhpur  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  and  himself  to  supervise  the  work  of 
collection.  But  the  death  of  His  Highness  and  the  establishment  of  a  Regency 
for  a  time  put  a  stop  to  the  work.  On  my  visit,  however,  in  1911  Sir  Pertab 
assured  me  that  the  work  would  be  continued  as  long  as  the  Society  required.  He  has 
placed  the  work  in  charge  of  Thakur  Guman  Singh  Kichi,  now  Rao  Bahadur,  a 
man  who  takes  a  keen  interest  in  everything  regarding  old  Rajputana  and  es- 
pecially in  its  historical  literature.  Already  about  200  MSS.  have  been  collected 
and  some  of  them  copied  out  in  duplicate — one  copy  to  be  kept  in  the  State  and 
the  other  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  In  this  way  the  Durbar 
have  sent  47  works  to  the  Society  covering  about  5,000  leaves.  Some  of  the  copies 
have  been  very  carefully  compared  with  the  original  and  corrected.  But  the  most 
valuable  works  are  the  indices  prepared  at  the  Historical  Duftar  in  alphabetical  order 
of  the  verses  and  of  proper  names  of  some  Bardic  works.  The  Historical  Duftar  has 
been  found  to  understand  its  work  thoroughly  and  anxious  to  help  the  Society  in  its 
arduous  work.  Before  undertaking  the  collection  of  Bardic  works  the  Historical  Duftar 
had  a  collection  of  56  works  of  Bardic  interest.  During  the  last  two  years  they 
have  copied  57  new  works.  So  the  copies  at  the  Duftar  now  amount  to  113  manuscripts. 
Besides  they  have  collected  62  works  from  the  State  and  have  collected  information 
of  about  300  new  works,  all  of  Bardic  interest.  Half  of  the  State  of  Marwar  yet 
remains  unexplored.  But  the  Regent  Sir  Pratab  has  assured  me  that  he  would  con- 
tinue the  work  as  long  as  Government  of  India  wanted.  The  example  set  by  the 
Jodhpur  Durbar  is  of  the  highest  value  for  the  collection  of  Bardic  works.  Unless 
the  State  and  its  people  take  a  lively  interest  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the 
Government  of  India  to  collect  these  scattered  songs,  the  great  majority  of  which 
exist  only  in  oral  tradition. 

Ujjain  and  Mandasore. — There  is  very  little  of  Bardic  work  in  Ujjain  and 

Mandasore.  But  there  are  "  Jagais  "  or  Keepers  of  Oenealo- 

BaUand  MaSro.61**  9ies  who  often  do  the  work  of  bards'     The  officers  of  the 

Gwalior  State  took  interest  in  my  work  and  gave  me  all 

help  I  needed  from  them.  I  was  told  by  them  that  the  genealogies  of  the  Jagais 
are  received  as  evidence  in  the  Civil  Courts  in  the  Native  States  in  Malwa. 

In  every  district  where  Hindus  ruled,  bards  were  encouraged  and  rewarded. 
In  the  Marhatta  country  the  "  Gandhalis"  were  the  bards  and  they  wrote  "  Pavadas." 
These  are  exactly  like  the  ballads  of  the  Scottish  borders,  a  collection  of  stanzas  of 
warlike  verses.  H.  A.  Acworth,  Esq.,  translated  a  number  of  these  in  English,  collected 
in  original  by  Pandit  Saligram.  Pandit  Saligram  has  made  another  collection  and 
would  be  glad  to  make  them  over  if  he  is  remunerated  for  his  labours.  There  are  some 
unpublished  Pavadas  of  the  Gaekwar  family  lying  at  the  office  of  Education  Depart- 
ment of  the  State.  But  it  is  not  known  when  they  would  be  published. 

In  Kathiawar  and  Guzerat  there  are  Rasas  or  bardic  songs.    Mr.  Forbes  published 
a  translation  of  a  limited  number  of  these  songs  in  his 

nPLite1rat1ire.  &8a  Rasamala.     The   Rasa   literature  is   very   extensive    and 

is  likely  to  yield   good  results  if  searched  out  and  pub- 


lished.     The  Jaina  Yatis  often  write  Rasas  and  Qhada  much  of  which  is  purely  Bardic. 

Jain  Bardic  literature.        Much  °f  Sijhai  and  Stavanas  of  the   Jainas  too  are  really 

Bardic.      A  collection  of  Chads  have  been  published    at 

Jodhpur,  but  their  number  is  about  300  only.     This   is  but  a  very  small  fraction  of 
the  Dhad  literature. 

The  Khyats  in  Bajputana  written  in  the   local  dialects  of  the  authors  and  in 

prose    are    real   histories.     Some    of   them    were    written 

f  by  highly  cultured  men  of   the  time  and  P^Ple  holding 

high  positions  in  the  States.  Nayan  Simha  whose  Khyat 
of  Rajputana  is  held  in  the  highest  respect  was  the  Prime  Minister  of  Jodhpur 
during  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 

Vats  are  historical  anecdotes  often  written  by  men  of  good  position  in  society. 
Some  vats  have  been  collected  but  their  number  is  very  large. 

Miscellaneous  songs  and  verses  by  Bards. — These  .are  exceedingly  interesting, 
if  it  is  only  known  when,  by  whom  and  under  what  circumstances  they  were  uttered 
But  the  collection  of  these  three  items  of  information  is  a  very  difficult  task  and 
it  is  to  the  publication  of  these  songs  with  proper  commentaries  that  the  efforts 
of  the  search  should  be  chiefly  directed. 

During  the  four  years  I  have  been  in  charge  I  have  tried  to  throw  'some  light 
on  some  of  the  intricate  problems  of  Bardic  Literature: — (1)  Who  are  the  bards? 
Are  they  Bhafcs  and  Carans  only  ?  My  answer  is  that  various  castes  wrote  Bardic 
poetry.  But  Bhats  and  Carans  made  a  living  by  their  poetry  alone.  (See  Appendix 
I).  What  is  the  language  of  the  Bardic  poetry?  What  is  "Pingal"  and  what 
is  "  Dingal  "  ?  (Appendix  II).  In  how  many  different  ways  were  the  bards  remunera- 
ted and  rewarded  ?  (Appendix  III).  I  have  tried  to  throw  some  light  on  genealogies. 
I  have  compared  Todd's  catalogue  of  the  36  royal  races  of  Rajputana  with  a  newly 
discovered  genealogical  work  of  the  36  Kshattriya  races,  and  I  find  that  what  Todd 
called  Scythic  element  among  the  Rajputs  does  not  exist  among  the  Kshattriyas 
(Appendix  IV).  I  have  also  tried  to  explain  why  the  great  work  of  Chand,  the 
Prithvirajrasa,  is  regarded  as  genuine  by  some  and  as  forgery  by  others,  from 
materials  obtained  from  the  lineal  descendants  of  Chand  himself  (Appendix  V). 

There  are  two  more  appendices  attached  to  this  Report ;  one  gives  a  short  history  of 
the  family  of  Sardul  Singh  of  Northern  Sekhavati  not  adequately  treated  of  in  Todd's 
Rajasthan,  and  the  other  treats  of  the  discovery  of  a  very  interesting  sect  of  flame- 
worshippers  at  Bilada  in  Marwar  who  have  kept  up  a  lamp  burning  since  Samvat  1521= 
1464  A.D. 

In  the  other  appendices  I  have  tried  to  give  lists  of  works  which  would  be 
tedious  to  read  in  the  body  of  the  Report. 


THE  SCHEME  FOR  THE  SEARCH. 

That  a  thorough  and  systematic  search  for  Bardic  manuscripts,  their  publication 
and  translation  would  remove  one  of  the  greatest  wants  of  the  historical  student, 
namely,  the  Hindu  view  of  the  great  historical  movements  during  the  Mussalman 
and  the  early  British  rule,  goes  without  saying.  The  manuscripts  when  collected 
will  also  bring  to  light  an  immense  mass  of  exceedingly  valuable  first-hand  infor- 
mation on  Hindu  life,  in  its  widest  sense,  in  Western  India.  The  work  cannot  be 
properly  done  without  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  the  various  States  concerned.  The 
great  majority  of  them  do  not  understand  the  work.  They  are  to  be  approached 
on  the  subject  and  the  advantages  explained  to  them.  Those  who  are  already 
taking  interest  should  have  to  be  constantly  reminded  of  their  kind  undertaking 
in  this  respect,  otherwise  the  work  may  lag  behind.  Under  the  circumstances  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  some  one  to  go  about  visiting  the  Chiefs  and  nobles.  If  he 
has  to  go  from  Calcutta  the  cost  of  his  tour  will  have  to  be  paid.  If  he  makes 
two  tours,  one  in  the  autumn  and  the  other  in  the  spring,  the  tour  charges  will  amount 
to  Rs.  1,200  a  year.  He  will  be  given  an  assistant  knowing  both  English  and 
Marwari-Hindi ,  costing  about  Rs.  600  a  year.  During  the  past  few  years,  all  the 
correspondence  arid  typing  has  been  done  by  an  assistant  of  mine  paid  out  of  my 
own  pocket.  But  the  work,  if  the  suggestions  of  this  preliminary  report  be  accepted, 
would  increase  manifold  and  would  fully  justify  the  appointment  of  a  whole-time 
assistant.  Two  travelling  agents  should  be  employed  to  go  round  the  various 
Bardic  centres  in  the  mofussil  collecting  information,  copying  manuscripts  and  taking 
down  songs.  One  would  have  to  address  himself  to  the  higher  classes  and  the 
other  to  the  lower  classes  of  bards.  The  remuneration  would  have  to  be  Rs.  75 
and  Rs.  50.  Including  travelling  allowance,  the  total  cost  of  entertaining  the 
services  of  these  two  officers  would  be  about  Rs.  2,000  a  year. 

The  publication  of  Hindi  texts  will  also  be  a  costly  undertaking.  If  Bardic  and 
historical  works  (Khyats  and  Vats)  are  to  be  published,  they  should  be  accompanied 
with  philological  notes.  Some  people  in  Rajputana  may  undertake  the  work 
without  remuneration,  if  the  cost  of  printing  and  publication  be  paid,  but  unpaid 
editorship  can  not  be  always  relied  upon  and  some  arrangement  will  have  to  be  made 
for  remunerating  editors. 

The  publication  of  the  collection  of  miscellaneous  songs  is  a  more  arduous 
business.  Each  song  is  to  be  accompanied  by  two  commentaries,  one  historical 
and  the  other  philological,  and  the  editions  of  these  songs,  which  form  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Bardic  Literature,  should  always  bear  remuneration  unless  noblemen 
of  the  "old  light"  like  Thakur  Saheb  Bhursingji  of  Malsisar  undertake  the  work 
as  a  labour  of  love.  I  think  a  provision  of  Rs.  5,000  a  year  should  be  made 
for  the  purpose  of  publishing  texts  with  commentaries  and  translating  them  into 
English. 

Putting  down  Rs.  200  as  contingencies,  the  entire  charge  of  this  branch  of  work 
would  be — 

Rs. 

(a)  Tour  charges  ..  ..  ..  ..     i^OO 

(b)  Marwari  and  English-knowing  clerk  . .  . .         600 

(c)  Travelling  agents  and  their  travelling  allowances  . .     2,000 

(d)  The  cost  of  printing,  publishing,  editing  and  translating       5,000 

(e)  Contingencies  ..  ..  ..  ..200 

Total  . .     9,000 


6 

The  grant,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  should  be  renewable  at  the  end  of  five 
years.  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  renew  it  many  times,  as  private 
enterprise  and  patronage  of  the  States  would  come  in  to  supplement  the  efforts  of 
Government. 

In  view  of  the  interest  which  the  Jodhpur  and  Bikanir  Durbars  are  taking 
in  the  collection  of  Bardic  works,  the  Government  of  India  should,  I  think,  continue 
the  work  and  make  the  grant.  The  Jodhpur  Durbar  is  budgeting  Rs.  2,500  every 
year.  The  Bikanir  Durbar  is  also  spending  about  Rs.  1,500  a  year.  Other  Govern- 
ments may  also  be  induced  to  spend  similar  sums.  They  are  and  will  be  spending 
money  in  the  hope  that  the  Government  of  India  may  continue  the  work,  and  collect 
and  publish  the  best  available  materials  for  the  history  of  India,  which  will  be 
beneficial  both  to  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  States. 

It  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  here  that  I  have  received  offers  of 
co-operation  from  the  Administrator  of  Junagada  State  who  is  ready  to  place  the 
services  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Bhatt,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  to  help  me  in  the  work,  and  from 
an  Italian  scholar,  L.  P.  Tessitori,  who  has  made  Indian  vernaculars  his  special  study 
and  published  Uvaesamala,  a  Jaina  Prakrita  work  by  Dharmadasa.  These  offers  would 
be  of  no  use  unless  the  work  is  continued  on  a  proper  scale. 

ASIATIC  SOCIETY'S  ROOMS,  j  HARAPRASAD  SHASTRL 

Calcutta,  July  20,  1913. 
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APPENDIX   I. 

Carans.  —  Though  the  Carans  claim  a  heavenly  descent  from  the  Siddhas  and 
Carans  of  the  Ramayana  and  the  Mahabharata,  they  seem  to  be  a  younger  race, 
and  their  influence  with  the  Rajputs  commences  from  the  end  of  the  15th  century. 
A  distinguished  Caran  told  me  that  about  nine  hundred  years  ago,  a  King  of  Sindh 
at  the  head  of  an  army  was  miraculously  fed  by  a  few  girls  in  the  desert,  and  the 
Carans  are  the  progeny  of  these  girls  who  were  all  Devis.  But  the  Bhat's  version  is 
different.  The  say  that  the  word  "  Kula  "  or  '  '  Kula  '  '  means  a  Caran.  The  work  entitled 
"  Kulakulamandana  "  by  Kavi  Braja  Lai  says  that  they  had  their  origin  in  Sorat, 
ancient  Saurastra.  They  are  of  a  mixed  origin,  a  Safikaravarna.  His  derivation 
of  the  word  is  from  ''  Cara"  or  "  four",  because  he  says  the  mother  of  the  original 
Caran,  Jakat,  had  three  husbands,  a  case  of  polyandry.  The  septs  of  Carans  des- 
cended from  Jakat  and  her  progeny  are  regarded  in  many  quarters  as  "  Adicarans" 
or  "  original  Carans."  Jakat  had  four  sons,  Nadu,  Naraha,  Chorar  and  Tumbeta, 
and  a  daughter  Gaurl  ;  28  septs  derive  their  origin  from  Gaurl,  who,  they  say, 
became  a  Devi.  Gaurl  and  Chorar  came  to  the  Raja  of  Girnar  who  was  very  much 
pleased  with  their  performance  and  raised  their  status  in  Society  by  making  all 
clean  castes  eat  with  them.  Other  septs  of  Carans  derive  their  origin  either  from 
Brahmanas  or  from  Rajputs  and  other  castes.  There  are  interesting  stories  how 
a  Brahmana  or  a  Rajput  was  made  a  Caran  and  his  descendants  remained  Carans. 
There  are  120  septs  of  Carans  of  which  nearly  half  are  to  be  found  in  Marwar  and 
the  other  half  in  Kutch  and  Kathiawar.  The  Carans  of  Kutch  are  called  Kutchela- 
Carans,  but  they  have  given  up  their  hereditary  occupation  of  singing  the  praises 
of  others  and  have  taken  to  trade. 

The  date  of  the  origin  of  the  Carans  in  Sorat  cannot  be  determined.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  they  were  in  existence  during  the  reign  of  Siddharaja  Jaya 
Simgha,  a  Solanki  Raja  of  Annahilapattan,  who  flourished  in  the  12th  century 
A.D.  The  Carans  used  to  beg  from  the  potters  at  their  marriage.  But  their 
demands  were  so  high  that  the  potters  could  not  give  their  daughters  in  marriage. 
The  fact  came  to  the  notice  of  their  Raja  who  ordered  that  Carans  should  beg  from 
Rajputs  only.  In  the  literature  of  Rajputana  we  first  hear  of  the  Carans  in  the 
story  of  Acaldas  KicchI  in  which  a  Caram  Jima  is  one  of  the  leading  characters. 
We  hear  of  Carans  also  in  the  story  of  Dhola  and  Marwani. 

In  the  history  of  Rajputana  the  Caran  appears  for  the  first  time  as  the  fomenter 
of  a  discord  between  the  Rahtor  Pabuji  and  Jin  Rao  KicchI  in  which  Pabuji  was 
killed  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century  A.D.,  and  for  the  second  time  as  the 
protector  of  the  young  and  helpless  Cunda  who  founded  the  Rahtore  Raj  of  Mandore. 
The  Caran's  name  was  Ala  Caran  who  was  both  a  wit  and  a  poet.  Dalla  Joyi,  a 
Bhatia  chief,  killed  Biramdeva,  the  father  of  Cunda  and  the  chief  of  Khed  in  MalanI, 
when  Chunda  was  very  young.  Cunda's  mother  found  an  asylum  in  the  house  of 
Ala  Caran  at  Kalau  now  in  Jodhpur  territory.  When  Cunda  grew  up,  he  became 
a  warrior  and  Inda,  the  Parihar  chief  of  Mandore,  unable  to  protect  himself  against 
the  depredations  of  Muhammadans,  gave  his  kingdom  of  Mandore  to  Cunda. 


"0,  Inda,  the  Rahtore  will  never  be  able  to  forget  the  benefit  you  have  conferred 
on  them.  You  gave  Chunda  Mandore  as  his  dowry  on  the  marriage  seat." 

Ala,  hearing  of  the  prosperity  of  his  protege  Cunda,  came  to  visit  him  but  he  did 
not  get  access  to  him  and  so  he  composed  the  following  couplet  :  — 
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"  Cunda,  don't  you  remember  the  Kacra  fruits  you  ate  at  Kalau,  now  that  you 
have  become  owner  of  palaces  in  Mandore  and  have  nothing  to  fear  ?  '  ' 

On  hearing  this  Cunda  recognized  him  and  honoured  him  according  to  his 
deserts. 

It  was  from  Cunda's  time  that  the  Carans  began  to  acquire  a  great  influence 
on  the  Rajputs.  Some  of  Ala's  verses  still  survive,  but  the  first  book  written  by  a 
Caran  is  Jodhayana,  that  is,  a  history  of  Jodha,  the  founder  of  Jodhpur,  during  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century.  Just  as  the  story  of  Rama  is  called  Ramayana,  so  the 
story  of  Jodha  is  called  Jodhayana.  In  the  16th  century  Carans  had  acquired  great 
influence  on  the  Rajputs  and  had  become  their  constant  companions  and  since  then 
the  great  majority  of  Bardic  works  have  been  written  by  Carans,  and  these  Bardic 
works  are  one  of  the  potent  sources  for  checking  the  history  of  the  Mussalman  Rulers 
of  India  written  by  Mussalman  Historians. 

Each  sept  of  Caran  has  a  Kuladevata  (family  deity),  who  is  generally  a  Caran  girl 
deified  either  during  her  life  or  after  her  death.  But  the  tribal  deity  seems  to  be 
Karani  Devi  whose  temple  lies  close  to  the  Deshnok  Station  of  the  J.  B.  Railway. 
She  foretold  that  Blka,  son  of  Jodha,  would  found  a  great  kingdom  and  was  therefore 
very  much  esteemed  by  the  founder  of  the  city  and  of  the  Raj  of  Bikamr.  All  Mar- 
wari  Carans  come  to  her  temple  at  least  once  in  life. 

The  Bardic  works  written  by  Carans  are  generally  diffuse  and  full  of  poetical 
descriptions  written  in  an  ornate  language,  peculiar  to  the  later  bards  of  Marwar,  called 
Dingal  Bhasa.  To  others  than  Rajputs  and  Carans  they  are  often  a  wearisome 
reading. 

Dadhi.  —  Very  different  however  was  the  simple  poetry  of  the  Bards  of  the  Pre- 
Caranic  age.  See  the  Nisanl  published  by  Mr.  D.  R.  Bhandarkar  in  elucidating  the 
contents  of  the  Bithu  inscription  of  Rai  Seho.  The  Viramayana  or  the  story  of 
Viram,  the  father  of  Cunda  is  a  work  in  point.  It  is  a  matter-of-fact  statement  of  the 
life  and  adventures  of  Viramdeva.1  Both  the  Nisanl  and  the  Viramayana  are  written 
l/y  poets  of  theDadhi  caste.  The  Dadhis  sing  songs  or  ballads  on  a  stringed  instrument 
called  Rabab  or  Sarangl.  With  the  rise  of  the  Carans  they  have  lost  much  of  their 
influence  with  higher  castes,  but  the  simple  poetry  they  compose  is  admired  by  the  lower 
orders  of  people  in  Marwar.  A  collection  of  the  Bardic  poetry  written  by  these  Dadhis 
is  expected  to  throw  much  light  on  the  earlier  history  of  Rajputana  ;  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  regret  that  they  are  very  much  neglected.  The  Carans  from  interested  motives  would 
rather  like  that  the  Dadhi  poetry  should  die  in  obscurity  than  that  they  should  be 
brought  to  light  and  appreciated.  The  Dadhis  neglected  by  higher  class  Hindus  have 
become  like  the  Bhats  and  Daphalis*  of  the  Doab,  Muhammadans  of  a  sort  adapting 
circumcision  and  burial  ;  but  at  the  same  time  worshipping  Bhairav,  Yogamaya,  etc. 

Dhuli.  —  Equally  simple  are  the  ballads  written  by  Dhulis*  or  drummers  called  in 
many  parts  of  Rajputana,  Ranas.  They  are  numerous  in  Jaipur,  Alwar,  etc.  They 
say  that  the  Carans  are  their  brethren,  but  the  Carans  repudiate  this  claim.  They 
attach  themselves  to  Rajputs  but  not  exclusively  to  them  as  the  Carans  do.  There 
are  certain  classes  of  Rajputs  such  as  the  Udavats  of  Marwar  who  do  not  care  for 
Carans,  but  stick  to  their  old  friends  the  Dhulis. 


trocar  tnvmr  g^i  TRW  w  i 

Gv 

TT5OT  Sn^JJfft  ^^  e5<T*  W  II 

"  The  Campas  patronize  the  Carans,  the  Udas  patronize  the  Dhulis,  the  Mehas 
(the  Malanis)  patronize  Brahmanas  but  the  Bhati  are  always  miserly." 

The  Dhulis  use  the  stringed  instrument  Sarangl  and  the  covered  instrument 
Dholak.  Their  women  join  them  while  they  play  in  the  public.  Their  songs  are 

1  To  this  class  seems  to  belong  the  popular  Hindi  ballad  called  the  Alha  describing  the  exploits  of  the 
contemporaries  of  Prithviraj. 

*  Cf.  Daphalis  (drummers)  of  the  Doab  and  Oudh. 
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numerous  and  are  much  appreciated.  They  have  some  books  but  they  are  extremely 
rare  and  are  to  be  found  only  among  the  members  of  their  own  caste.  The  Dohas  of 
Lakha-Phulam  were  composed  by  men  of  this  caste.  The  Kulak  ulamandana  says 
that  the  Dhulis  are  the  descendants  of  the  Magadhas  of  old  Sanskrit  poetry. 

Sevak.  —  These  are  descendants  of  the  Magii  that  from  time  to  time  came  to  India 
in  ancient  times  and  settled  there.  They  are  called  w?^  or  Scythian  Brahmanas. 
They  are  the  officiating  priests  in  the  temples  of  Jainas  or  the  temples  belonging  to  or 
under  the  control  of  the  Maharaja  of  Bikanir.  Though  claiming  to  be  Brahmanas  they 
often  do  menial  work  ;  hence  their  name  Sevaka.  They  write  poetry  but  do  not  confine 
themselves  to  Bardic  poetry  alone.  They  are  a  literate  class  and  study  Sanskrit  They 
attach  themselves  to  the  Oswals,  for  it  is  believed  that  from  Persia  they  came  to  O'ia, 
the  original  home  of  the  Oswals.  Raghunatharupaka,  a  work  on  Prosody  by  Mafic 
Kavi  of  the  Sevaka  caste,  is  regarded  as  the  standard  work  on  that  subject  by  all 
classes  of  Marwari  people  who  compose  poetry.  As  regards  the  excellence  of  the 
poetry  of  the  Sevakas,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  say  that  Vrnda,  the  well  known  Hindi 
poet  whose  Satasai  is  in  everybody's  mouth,  belongs  to  the  Sevaka  caste.  When  in  the 
beg'nning  of  the  19th  century,  Mansingh,  the  Raja  of  Jodhpur,  was  attacked  by  a 
combination  of  a  large  number  of  Chiefs  of  Rajputana  and  had  to  take  refuge  in  the 
fort  of  Jodhpur,  Vrnda  is  said  to  have  composed  the  following  verse:  — 

*rf  fnt  5jJT*iT«:  i&  I 


"  0,  Man!  you  are  a  lion.  The  famous  kings  of  the  Yuga  were  pursuing  the  lion. 
But  when  the  lion  came  in  its  own  place  it  assumed  its  real  form." 

Motisar.  —  MOTISAR  is  a  caste  which  keeps  the  genealogies  of  Carans,  sings  their 
praises  and  begs  money  of  th^m.  The  Motisars  themselves  are  often  good  composers. 
In  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  Maharaja  Gaja  Singh  of  Marwar  killed  Bhlm 
Sisodia,  the  Raja  of  Udaipur;  (the  sword  used  by  Gaja  Singh  on  this  occasion  is  still 
kept  in  the  Silakhana  of  Jodhpur).  Chatura,  a  Motisar,  who  had  very  great  respect  for 
Bhlm,  composed  a  verse  to  the  effect  that  Bhlm  Sisodia  was  killed  like  an  intoxicated 
buffalo.  Buffalo-hunting  was  much  appreciated  in  Rajputana.  The  intoxicated  buffalo 
was  set  upon  by  a  number  of  horsemen  with  long  spears  and  whomsoever  the  buffalo 
attacked  gave  it  a  spear  thrust  In  this  way  8  or  10  horsemen  killed  the  buffalo.  The 
Motisar's  meaning  was  that  Bhlm  was  killed  in  an  unfair  fight  by  a  number  of 
Gaja  Singh's  men.  Gaja  Singh  was  so  incensed  that  he  ordered  all  the  lands  to  be 
taken  out  from  Chatura  Motisar  and  prohibited  the  Carans  from  giving  alms  to 
Chatura.  Chatura  in  his  distress  came  to  pay  his  respects  to  Gaja  Singh.  As  soon 
as  he  was  ushered  in  the  presence  of  the  Maharaja,  the  Maharaja  asked  for  his  sword 
and  flourished  it  over  Chatura's  head,  when  Chatura  spoke  the  following  verse  :  — 


"0,  Gaja  Singh  !  on  whose  head  do  you  furbish  your  sword  ?  At  the  sight  of  your 
sword  the  Turks  fly  away  and  the  Hindus  make  a  festival." 

The  verse  so  pleased  Gaja  Singh  that  he  not  only  gave  Chatura  his  life  but  restored 
all  his  lands  and  privileges  to  him. 

Brahmanas.  —  The  Brahmanas  in  Rajputana  were  always  taught  to  compose  verses 
both  in  Sanskrit  and  in  Vernaculars.  Sanskrit  verses  always  remained  their  monopoly. 
though  they  met  with  serious  rivalry  from  other  castes  in  the  matter  of  Vernacular 
poetry.  There  is  a  proverb  current  in  all  Rajputana:— 
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"Versification  flowed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Brahmanas  ;  out  of  which  some  have 
been  taken  by  Bhats  and  some  by  Carans."  There  are  several  Bardic  works  in  Sanskrit 
written  by  Brahmanas.  The  Ajitodaya  and  the  Abhayodaya  in  Marwar  written  by 
Jagajlvan  in  Sanskrit  and  Satrusaiya  Caritra  in  Bundi  in  the  same  language  are  in- 
stances of  their  Bardic  activity  The  Nathapurana  written  by  Chimniramji  Brahman 
giving  the  whole  history  of  the  Rah  tores  in  125,000  verses  is  an  other  instance  of 
such  activity.  ChimniramjI's  family  is  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  villages  granted 
to  him  by  Raja  Man  Singh  of  Jodhpur.  Padmakara  of  Jaipur  was  a  well-known 
Brahman  bard.  His  Jagatvinod  gives  a  history  of  Jagatsinghjl  of  Jaipur.  Once 
upon  a  time  there  was  a  combat  in  poetry  between  Padmakara  and  BankidanjI  Caran 
in  the  presence  of  Raja  Man  Singh  of  Jodhpur  and  Jagat  Singh  of  Jaipur.  The  sub- 
ject was  the  praise  of  their  respective  patrons.  Bankldan's  verse  was  a  Doha  :  — 


"  Garuda  is  the  chief  of  birds,  Lanka  is  the  chief  of  forts,  Meru  is  the  chief  of 
mountains,  Braja  is  the  chief  of  countries  and  Candana  is  the  chief  of  luxuries-  so 
Rahtore  is  the  chief  of  the  royal  races." 

Padmakara's  verse  was  also  a  Doha  :  — 

fjrft*H9  wm  '^'r  ire 


"  When  Raghunatha  became  king  he  founded  Braja.  He  held  a  mountain  on  his 
finger,  anointed  himself  with  sandel  paste,  conquered  Lanka  and  rode  on  Garuda." 

Between  these  two  verses  Padmakar's  was  certainly  superior.  It  was  in  praise 
of  Jagat  Singh  who  claimed  his  descent  from  Ram  Candra.  Bankidan  compared  the 
Rahtore  with  the  best  things  in  the  world  but  Padmakara  said  that  these  very  best 
things  were  either  created,  founded  or  controlled  by  Rama,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Kachhwas.  Padmakara  got  the  better  in  the  combat.  He  got  a  handsome  reward 
from  Man  Singh,  too,  who  turned  Bankidan  out  of  the  country.  Such  combats  were 
very  common  in  olden  days;  in  modern  times,  too,  they  are  not  altogether  lost  sight  of. 

Bhats.  —  Bhats  were  however  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  influential  body  of 
bards  in  Rajputana.  The  centre  of  Caran's  influence  is  Kutch.  Outside  Kutch,  the 
Carans  are  most  popular  in  Jodhpur,  Bikanir  and  Sekhavati.  But  the  more  you  come 
towards  the  East  the  less  you  will  find  their  influence.  There  are  no  Carans  in  Malwa 
and  in  the  British  districts.  But  the  Bhats  are  everywhere.  Even  in  Marwar  they  are 
still  an  influential  body,  and  towards  the  East  their  influence  grows  greater  and  greater. 
The  Caran  attaches  himself  to  Rajputs  alone  but  the  Bhat  attaches  himself  to  every 
caste.  A  large  number  of  them  have  been  forcibly  converted  to  Muhammadanism  or 
have  voluntarily  embraced  Islam.  But  with  the  change  of  religion  they  have  not 
changed  their  occupation.  They  sing  the  praises  of  Mussalman  and  Hindu  rulers  alike. 
The  Bhats  seem  to  be  the  survival  of  the  ancient  race  of  Vandins,  so  well  known  in 
old  Sanskrit  Literature.  How  they  helped  intrigues  at  Court  may  be  gathered  from 
the  verses  uttered  by  the  Vandins  in  Mudra  Raksasa,  where  but  for  the  superior  fore- 
sight of  Canakya  they  would  have  succeeded  in  their  plot.  The  Bhats  claim  their 
descent  from  these  Vandins.  Some  Bhats  style  themselves  Brahma-Bhats.1  They  claim 
to  be  Brahmanas.  Others  call  themselves  simply  Bhats  and  have  no  pretensions  to  high 
descent.  There  is  a  small  section  which  call  themselves  Bhat  Carans.  Their  number 
is  small  and  their  influence  not  much  felt. 

The  oldest  Bhat  poet  that  we  know  of  in  Raj  putana  is  Chochu  Bhat  who  in  the  middle 
of  the  13th  century  of  the  Vikram  Era  sang  the  glories  of  the  Bagravat  brothers.  It  is 
said  that  his  book  extends  to  150,000  slokas.  There  is  a  class  of  men  called  Bhopas 

J  In  the  district  of  Cawnpore,  U.P..  they  call  themselves  Brahma-BbSts. 
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who  still  sing  the  praises  of  Bagravats  before  Gujers  in  the  villages.  The  story  of  the 
Bagravats  is  an  interesting  one.  The  word  Bagravat  means  "  Bigra  Hua,"  that  is, 
those  who  have  become  perverse.  They  are  said  to  have  been  descended  from  the 
Cauhan  Rajas  of  Ajmere  by  their  connection  with  Benia  women.  The  Bagravats 
were  24  brothers  and  a  sister.  The  eldest  was  Netra  Singha  or  Netsi  and  the  second 
was  Bhoj.  They  suddenly  became  very  wealthy  and  spent  all  their  money  in  wine, 
women  and  sensual  enjoyments.  Bhoj  was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  24  brothers. 
When  a  man  lavishly  spends  his  money  in  enjoyments  he  is  compared  to  Bhoj 
Bagravat.  Their  sphere  of  influence  extended  from  Ajmere  to  Bilada  in  Jodhpur  on 
one  side  and  to  Goth  (on  the  R.  M.  Ry.)  on  the  other  side.  Bhoj  had  a  son  named 
Deo,  commonly  called  Deojl,  who  started  a  new  sect  called  the  Bhopas.  The  Bagra- 
vats had  a  settlement  at  the  village  of  Harsa  near  Bilada  where  their  temple  and  their 
embankments  are  still  in  existence.  There  is  an  inscription  in  the  temple  dated  about 
1230  V.S.  There  is  a  Doha  extant  about  them  in  the  neighbourhood  which  runs  as 
follows:  — 


It  means,  the  sister  built  a  temple  and  the  brother  threw  up  an  embankment. 
But  when  the  temple  was  going  to  be  submerged  (owing  to  heavy  rains)  the  embank- 
ment was  cut  open. 

Both  the  temple  and  the  embankment  are  conspicuous  examples  of  the  crude 
engineering  skill  of  mediaeval  Rajputana. 

Chochu  Bhat  speaks  of  them  in  the  following  lines  :— 


"0  sons  of  tiger!  (Bagravat)  straightforwardness  doesn't  pay  in  the  world  ;  but 
no  one  can  defeat  a  man  who  is  crooked  by  nature.  For  example,  in  the  wood  no  one 
can  cut  a  tree  that  is  crooked." 

Next  to  Chochu  comes  Kavi  Cand  Bardai,  the  bard  of  King  Prthviraj  of  Ajmere 
and  Delhi.  His  Prithwirajrasau  is  well  known.  Its  authenticity  has  been  doubted. 
Later  on  an  appendix  will  be  devoted  on  that  subject.  Cand  Bhat's  son  Jhalla  was  a 
good  poet  and  his  family  up  to  this  day  are  well-known  composers.  The  Hammir 
Rasau  which  celebrates  the  wars  of  Hammir  Ray  Cauhan,  the  Raja  of  Ranthambor, 
with  Alauddin  Khilliji  was,  as  declared  by  Bhats,  the  composition  of  a  Bhat  named  Vlr 
Chand,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Cand,  in  the  14th  century  of  the  Vikram  Era.  It 
is  also  divided  into  Cantos  traditionally  called  "Samayas."  Hammir  's  tenacity  of 
purpose  is  celebrated  in  the  following  doha  :— 


t     in:  i 

"The  union  of  the  lioness,  good  man's  word  and  the  plantain  tree  fructify  but 
only  once.  The  marriage-oil  for  women  and  pertinacity  of  Hammir  know  of  no  second 
time." 

The  Dingal  Bhasa  which  has  now  been  to  a  very  great  extent  monopolised  by 
Carans  is  said  to  have  originated  with  the  son  of  this  poet.  He  was  the  first  to  compose 
24  songs  in  this  language. 

A  Bhat  named  Gopa  or  Gopi  was  a  constant  companion  of  Cunda,  the  first  Rah- 
tore  king  of  Mandore.  His  work  '  Rahtore  Jasodipika  '  is  to  be  found  in  the  village 
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of  Kuri,  Pargana  Bilada,  a  quotation  from  which  is  given  here.     It  contains  the  names 
of  all  the  sons  of  Cunda  — 

Riamala  Rao  Ra,  Chato  Hare  hand  Satangara, 

Raya  Guna  Ranadhira,  Bhujabal  Bhim, 

Anankara,  Kano,  Arakamal, 

Bat  Runo  Arjana,  Sesh  Malla, 

Bija  Pal,  Laklumbo  Dalabhanjana, 

Sivaram,  Ram  De, 

Gopa,  Vana,  Bachu,  Jai  Jasa,  Bagla,  Chande,  Rav, 

Chaturanana,  Ekekasu,  and  Agala. 

Another  Bhat  named  Hardan  of  Bajra  in  Pargana  Bilada,  wrote  the  history  of 
Yasovanta  Singh  I.  It  has  been  presented  to  the  Society  by  Pandit  Nanu  Ram, 
a  living  descendant  of  Cand  Bardai.  It  is  very  nearly  complete.  It  is  written  in 
the  Dingal  language  of  the  17th  century.  It  gives  the  history  of  Yasovanta  from  his 
installation  to  the  Raj  Gadi  to  his  death.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  prose  in  this  work 
and  like  the  work  of  a  true  Bhat  it  is  divided  into  Samayas  like  the  Prithwirajrasau. 
Hardan  did  not  go  beyond  Yasovanta,  but  his  son  continued  the  history  to  the  end  of 
the  struggle  between  Aurangzib  and  Ajit  Singh  for  the  possession  of  the  Jodhpur  Raj. 

Another  Bhat  Buddha  wrote  a  work  entitled  Yasovanta  Josa-Candrika  which 
treats  of  Yasovanta  II.  of  Jodhpur  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 

Rao  Bagji  another  Bhat  has  written  a  history  of  Taktsinghji,  Maharaja  of  Jodhpur, 
n  t  he  second  quarter  of  the  19th  century.  The  name  of  the  work  is  Takt  Vinoda. 

The  Bhats  are  termed  Raos.  They  are  often  addressed  as  RaojI.  They  were  often 
rewarded  like  Carans  with  Lakh  Pasavs,  grants  of  lands,  gold  ornaments  for  the  leg 
and  other  signs  of  royal  favour. 

But  the  rivalry  between  the  Bhats  and  the  Carans  is  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
things  in  the  oral  literature  of  Rajputana.  The  Carans  would  say- 

Hi?  HTC  JiTOff  «^  ^rrc^t  vfa 

n 


"Bhat,  barley  broth  and  sheep  belong  to  everybody.     But  the  Caran  is  a  clever 
fellow:  he  attaches  himself  to  the  owners  of  forts." 
They  would  also  say— 


"  A  Caran  speaks  to  the  Rajput  of  four  things  —  common  sense,  learning,  enlighten- 
ment of  the  heart  and  good  conduct  at  home." 

The  Bhat  would  on  the  other  hand  reply  — 

f  <stT  ^T  scm>  *3%  5fsiT^f«T  faff 
HWT  wsrat  *rat  IRcft 


"O,  poor  fellow,  'kula'  or  'Caran'  and  'Chula'  or  'hearth,'  you  have  forgot- 
ten the  door  of  the  potter  (because  the  Carans  originally  begged  their  food  from  pot- 
ters or  Kumars  who  are  called  Prajapati)  ;  in  the  day  you  tend  the  flock  of  asses  and 
at  night  you  cut  jokes." 


(a  kind  of  worm)  is  the  enemy  of  flour,  hearth  is  the  enemy  of  cakes 
of  cow-dung,  crows  make  water  impure  and  the  Carans  spoil  poetry." 

The  Rajputs  often  composed  verses  and  even  Bardic  verses.  Those  of  Raja  Mana 
are  excellent.  But  they  are  not  much  known,  they  are  to  be  found  on  loose  sheets  of 
paper  in  the  Pustaka  prakasa  Library  in  the  fort  of  Jodhpur.  Some  of  the  Bikanir  Rajas 
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were  good  poets  A  jit  Singh  and  his  son  Abhay  Singh  composed  very  touching  Bardic 
verses.  It  is  well  known  how  Ajit  was  troubled  all  through  his  life  by  Aurangzeb,  who 
at  first  tried  to  kill  him  and  then  conquered  his  State  and  made  him  roam  over  the 
desert  as  a  cela  to  a  fakir.  When  Ajit  heard  that  his  enemy  Aurang  was  dead,  he 
burst  into  poetry. 

131T 


"The  news,  never  dreamt  of,  has  come.     The  burning  of  the  heart  has  been 
quenched.     The  Newsmen  have  said  that  Aurang  Shah  is  dead." 


APPENDIX    II. 
THE    LANGUAGE   OF  THE  BARDS. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  this  report  that  most  of  the  bards  are  men  without 
letters.  Some,  as  the  Dadhis  and  Dhulis,  belong  to  a  very  low  stratum  of  Society. 
Their  education,  if  they  had  any,  did  not  go  beyond  the  very  elementary  stage.  They 
are  not  expected  to  write  except  in  their  mother  tongue,  viz.  the  dialect  of  the  locality 
in  which  they  were  born;  and  the  isolated  conditions  of  the  various  states  of  the 
Rajputana,  favoured  the  growth  of  local  dialects,  and  during  .the  15th,  16th  and  17th 
centuries  their  growth  was  luxuriant.  The  language  of  the  older  bardic  poetry,  there- 
fore, is  entirely  dialectic. 

Among  the  literate  bards,  however,  such  as  Brahmanas  and  Bhats,  the  western 
Hindi  called  Brajabhasa,  and  Sanskrit,  exercised  an  immense  influence.  An  example 
may  be  given  in  the  case  of  modern  Prthvirajarasau,  which  if  not  written,  was  at  least 
recast  in  the  16th  century.  Some  long  pieces  in  it  have  been  given  a  Sanskrit  look,  by 
adding  an  anusvaraat  the  end  of  each  word.  Brajabhasa,  again,  written  by  men  who 
had  long  lost  touch  with  that  part  of  the  country,  is  expected  to  be  unidiomatic  and  un- 
grammatical.  But,  as  with  our  wits  and  our  watches,  every  writer  thought  his  own 
language  to  represent  the  correct  idiom,  and  the  idiom  of  others  to  be  wrong  and  un- 
grammatical.  Surajmal,  the  writer  of  Vansabhaskara,  thinks  that  Tulasidasa,  Sura- 
dasa  and  others,  not  knowing  the  correct  form  of  words,  have  written  in  incorrect 
language!  He  thinks,  therefore,  that  his  language  is  in  the  purest  form.  His  idea  of 
the  bardic  language  is  likely  to  have  great  weight  as  his  voluminous  work  is  held  in 
high  respect  all  over  Rajputana.  He  was  a  Carana  by  birth,  and  a  linguist  by  educa- 
tion. The  language  in  which  bis  great  work  is  written  is  called  sad-bhasa,  that  is,  a 
correct  combination  of  six  different  dialects.  In  the  12th  Mayukha  of  the  first  Rasi 
of  his  work,  he  attempts  to  enumerate  the  six  languages,  but  unfortunately,  he  gives 
the  names  of  only  five : — Sanskrit,  Prakrit,  Brajabhasa,  Apabhransa  and  Paisaci;  what 
the  6th  is  I  am  unable  to  gather  from  his  book,  it  may  be  Marubhasa.  Brajabhasa 
he  describes  as  full  of  Vibhaktis  or  declensional  and  conjugational  paradigms,  but 
Apabhransa,  he  says,  is  without  these  paradigms.  I  am  not  sure  whether  Surajmal  is 
right  in  his  idea  of  Apabhransa  languages.  In  the  same  chapter,  he  says  that  he  has 
often  drawn  from  the  languages  of  the  "  Yavana"  and  of  the  English,  when  describ- 
ing the  relation  between  Bundiraja  on  one  side  and  Moghals  or  English  on  the  other. 
He  has  drawn  upon  SaurasenI  and  Magadhl  dictionaries  too,  but  the  number  of  words 
used  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  compared  to  a  prahara  in  a  year. 

He  says  that  Pingala  is  the  "  upanama"  or  "  another  name  "  of  the  Brajabhasa 
which  is  spoken  in  the  territories  stretching  from  Delhi  to  Gwalior,  and  Dingal  is  the 
upanama  of  Marubhasa.  In  giving  his  genealogy  he  often  gives  his  ancestors  the  credit 
of  being  proficient  both  in  Pingala  and  Dingala.  In  the  12th  Mayukha  of  the  first 
Rasi,  Surajmal  gives  a  number  of  conventional  rules  of  his  own,  which  guides  him 
throughout  the  work  in  spelling,  in  grammar  and  in  prosody.  So  one  may  say  that 
Surajmal  created  a  language  of  his  own  in  writing  his  great  bardic  work. 

But  Surajmal' s  Vansabhaskara  is  regarded  in  many  quarters  as  pure  Dingala 
and  in  others  as  pure  Pingala.  The  "  Old  Light  "  (Purani  Rosm,  i.e.  those  who  have 
not  received  modern  enlightenment)  at  Jaipur  regards  it  as  Dingala  but  the  same 
light  at  Jodhpur  regards  it  as  pure  Pingala.  And  from  the  description  of  the 
language  given  above,  the  Jodhpur  people  seem  to  be  in  the  right.  The  author 
himself  says,  that  his  language  is  a  combination  of  six  languages  in  which  Marubhasa 
otherwise  called  Dingala  plays  but  a  small  part. 

In  Sanskrit   the  first  writer  on  Prosody  is  Pingalanaga.     From  him  the  art  of 
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Prosody  is  often  called  Piftgala.  There  is  a  Prakrit  work  on  Prosody  written  evidently 
long  after  Piflgala,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Prakrita  Piflgala.  There  are  reasons 
to  believe  that  this  work  was  written  in  Rajputana,  and  in  the  14th  century.  I  think 
that  the  influence  of  this  work  has  something  to  do  with  the  popularity  of  the  word 
Pifigala  in  that  country.  The  words  Piftgala  and  Dingala  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  language  or  dialect.  Piftgala  means  all  the  various  Chandas  which  the  dialects  of 
Western  India  are  capable  of,  while  Dingala  means  only  one  Chanda  called  Gita  or 
Giticchanda  which  consists  of  four  Dohas  generally.  I  am  told  that  there  are  a  few 
other  Chandas  in  Dingala  but  they  are  of  very  rare  occurrence.  Dingala  is  always 
Gita  and  Gita  is  always  Diflgala.  There  is  little  of  Dingala  outside  Marudesa,  so 
Marubliasa  is  the  basis  of  Dingala  poetry.  But  as  the  literate  bards  of  Rajputana  are 
n  the  habit  of  drawing  words  from  various  languages  and  dialects,  which  are  known 
to  them,  Dingala  has  an  extensive  lexicography.  The  Hamblranamamala  is  the  short- 
est and  most  elementary.  It  is  learnt  by  rote  by  every  asjpirant  of  poetic  fame.  The 
Diflgala  Kosa  (of  which  a  copy  has  been  acquired  for  the  Government  of  India)  by  Murar- 
dana,  the  adopted  son  of  Surajmal,  is  a  much  larger  work.  It  is  reported  that  a  Diflgala 
Kosa  with  hundred  thousand  words  has  been  compiled  in  recent  times,  and  that  a  copy  of 
it  is  with  Krsna  Singha  of  Sahapura.  But  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  even  a  glance 
at  it.  There  are  certain  grammatical  peculiarities  of  the  language  in  which  the 
Dingala  poetry  is  written,  such  for  instance  as  Didho  for  Datta  and  Kidho  for  Krta, 
which  I  believe  the  bards  have  retained  from  an  older  form  of  Prakrta.  The  simple 
Marubhasa  in  which  the  "  Ai  ananda  prakasa"  and  "  Ai  Ugra  Prakasa"  are 
written,  appears  on  the  first  sight  to  be  very  different  from  Diflgala  poetry.  But 
if  the  few  grammatical  and  the  large  number  of  lexicographical  peculiarities  are 
eliminated,  the  language  of  both  appears  to  be  the  same.  There  is  a  peculiar  habit 
of  the  bards  to  change  and  corrupt  Sanskrit,  prakrit  and  other  borrowed  words  to 
suit  their  idea  of  rhyme  and  rhythm.  The  Dingala  poets  are  very  fond  of  Varansagai, 
viz.  the  repetition  of  the  same  consonant  at  regulated  intervals  in  the  same  line. 
The  poets  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  spelling,  grammar,  rhyme,  rhythm,  reason  and 
common  sense  for  Varan  sagai.  As  the  old  writers  of  aphoristic  Sutras  were  more 
delighted  by  shortening  a  sutra  by  even  half  a  syllable  than  by  the  birth  of  a  son, 
so  in  modern  times  the  Caranas  would  be  more  delighted  by  a  single  line  with  Varan 
Sagai  than  by  the  birth  of  a  son. 

As  regards  the  extent  of  corruption,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  word  Dagara  has 
been  changed  into  Dingala  to  rhyme  with  Piflgala.  So  Diflgala  is  not  a  language, 
not  even  a  dialect  as  some  would  allege  ,  but  it  is  a  style  of  poetry  peculiar  to  the 
Caranas  and  Rajputs,  and  is  more  suited  for  heroic  poetry  than  for  describing  love. 

I  have  the  high  authority  of  Mahamahopadhyaya  Morardanji  in  support  of  the 
above  theory.  Quoting  a  verse  from  Ala  Caran,  the  protector  of  Cunda,  he  showed 
to  me  that  in  the  14th  century  the  Marubhasa  was  actually  called  Dagar  and 
the  verse  is  given  here  : 


etc.,  etc., 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  language  of  Jaflgaladesa,  that  is  Marudesa  or  Marwar, 
the  Jangala  of  the  ancient  Kurujangala,  was  called  Dagala. 


APPENDIX    III. 

REWARDS   OF  BARDS. 

Whoever  composed  poetry  or  songs  made  his  living  by  it.  Among  the  lower 
orders,  people  beg  by  singing.  There  are  customary  gifts  from  different  classes  of  men 
for  their  bards.  Lands  are  often  given  by  rich  people  to  their  bards.  The  Baraves 
get  a  fee  for  registering  the  birth  of  a  child  and  singing  the  praise  of  the  father.  At 
marriages  the  various  Manganiya  or  begging  castes  claim  a  gift.  They  were  often 
exorbitant  in  their  demand  and  extortionate  in  realizing  it.  It  is  said  that  the  great 
crime  of  infanticide,  which  tarnished  the  fair  fame  of  Rajputana  for  centuries,  was  due 
to  the  extortionate  demands  of  the  mendicant  castes.  The  Rajputs,  who  thought 
that  they  would  not  be  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  these  castes  and  therefore  would 
be  condemned  in  songs  on  the  marriage  of  their  daughters,  took  the  precaution  of 
killing  their  daughters  as  soon  as  they  were  born.  The  crime  has  been  to  a  great 
extent  put  a  stop  to  by  the  exertions  of  the  Hitakarl  Sabha  founded  by  Col.  Walter, 
which  has  fixed  the  demand  according  to  the  income  of  the  donor  and  has  made 
arrangements  for  the  division  of  the  gift  amongst  the  mendicant  castes  in  certain  pro- 
portion. This  has  to  a  great  extent  smoothed  the  way  of  marriages  among  Rajputs. 
Every  one  pays  his  mite  for  the  support  of  his  bard.  So  unlike  to  many  other  places  in 
the  world  poetry  pays  in  Rajputana.  A  poet  is  never  obliged  to  starve. 

The  reward  of  poetry  is  not  only  a  miserly  living  but  often  ample  in  Rajputana. 
In  the  Jodhpur  State  the  Carans  alone  enjoy  the  revenues  of  380  villages,  their  income 
being  3  lacs  of  rupees.  In  every  Rajput  State  villages  are  given  for  the  support  of 
Bardic  people.  This  is  the  luck  of  only  the  highly  placed  bards  who  can  approach 
Princes  and  Potentates.  But  ordinary  bards  often  get  largesses  in  money  and  in  kind. 
On  auspicious  occasions  rich  people  give  a  tyag  or  gift  to  the  bards.  Gifts  to  Brah- 
manas  are  called  Daksinas  and  gifts  to  bards  are  called  tyag.  One  bard  is  appointed 
chief  and  he  distributes  the  tyag  among  other  bards  according  to  merit.  The  Rao 
Raja  of  Bundi  grants  a  tyag  of  Rs.  1,000  on  the  Dasera  day  to  bards,  not  residing  at 
Bundi.  Bards  come  from  all  parts  of  Rajputana  to  receive  a  share  of  the  tyag.  Last 
year  Rupees  1,000  were  distributed  among  146  persons,  some  of  them  coming  from 
distant  corners  of  Jaipur,  Udaipur  and  Malwa.  An  old  and  apparently  respectable 
and  learned  bard  was  given  something  like  Rs.  10.  He  resented,  and  said  that  he 
came  from  a  distance,  the  expenses  of  his  journey  would  amount  to  that  sum.  The 
distributor  of  the  tyag  had  to  make  special  arrangement  for  him. 

The  system  of  giving  Lakh-Pasav  is  another  source  of  encouragement  to  ready 
poetry  and  ready  wit.  The  word  Lakh-Pasav  means  the  gift  of  a  lakh  of  rupees,  which 
is  never  given  in  cash  but  always  in  kind  : — elephants,  horses,  camels,  jewellery, 
conveyances,  villages,  lands,  grain,  etc.  The  total  value  of  such  gifts  varies  in  worth 
generally  from  30,000  to  70,000  rupees,  but  it  is  always  taken  as  a  Lakh-Pasav. 
Mahamahopadhyaya  Kaviraja  Murardan  has  received  three  Lakh-Pasavs  from  the 
Rajas  of  Jodhpur;  Briddhicand,  a  scion  of  the  Cand  family,  is  said  to  have  received 
one  Lakh-Pasav  from  the  Maharana  of  Udaipur  and  another  from  the  Maharaja 
of  Bikanir.  Murardan's  grandfather  Bankidan  got  two  Lakh-Pasavs  from  Maharaja 
Man  Singh  of  Jodhpore  alone,  but  he  was  thrice  banished  for  his  abusive  verses 
addressed  to  the  Court. 

Begging  is  no  shame  to  the  people  of  Bardic  castes.  They  can  beg  from  any 
one  and  every  one,  but  many  well-to-do  bards  confine  their  begging  only  to  a  few 
persons.  But  sometimes  Rajas  and  Maharajas  and  Thakur  Sahebs  give  them  much 
wealth  and  extort  a  promise  from  them  not  to  beg  from  any  other  person  than 
himself.  The  Hindi  phrase  for  this  is  Ayacaka  kar  diya.  If  once  he  is  made 
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Ajacaka  he  cannot  go  to  beg  alms  in  marriages  or  sradhs  or  to  get  a  share  in  a  tyag-, 
even  if  a  Lakh-Pasav  is  offered  to  him  by  a  second  person  he  has  to  refuse  it. 
Rajas,  Maharajas  and  grandees  take  a  pride  in  making  their  bards  Ayacaka,  and 
the  bards,  too,  consider  it  to  be  extremely  honourable  to  them.  Mahamahopadhyaya 
Murardan  of  Jodhpur  has  been  made  an  Ayacaka  by  the  Durbar  of  Jodhpur.  He 
was  offered  a  Lakh-Pasav  at  Udaipur  but  had  to  refuse  it  politely. 

Formerly,  a  bard  that  was  made  Ayacaka  thought  it  his  duty  to  sing  the 
praise  of  the  donor  and  this  he  had  constantly  to  do  from  the  top  of  the  gate  of  the 
Fort  of  the  donor.  As  gates  are  called  pols,  these  bards  were  called  Polpatras, 
in  vernacular  polpat.  He  is  supposed  to  be  constantly  singing  the  praise  of  the  donor 
from  the  top  of  the  gate.  The  above  account  will  show  how  bardic  poetry  is  encour- 
aged by  the  Rajputs.  There  are  records  of  even  higher  rewards.  Here  is  a  verse 
taken  from  a  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Pandit  Nanuram  and  corrected  from  other  MSS. 

%  T     ' 


"  Raja  Mansingh  of  Rewah  gave  ten  lakhs  of  rupees  to  Haranath  for  a  single  stanza 
and  Haranath  gave  one  lakh  to  Kavi  Kalanka.  Raja  Virvara  gave  six  crores  to 
Kesava  for  a  stanza  in  kavit  metre.  Sivaji  gave  52  elephants  to  Bhusan  with 
entreaties.  Khan  Khana  gave  27  lakhs  to  Gang.  1  Khub  Chand  expecting  double 
as  much  came  to  Gambhlr  Singh  of  Idar,  but  he  deceived  me." 

The  above  was  said  by  Kavi  Khub  Cand  who  went  to  get  a  reward  from 
Gambhlra  Singh,  Raja  of  Idar,  who  gave  him  hopes  but  at  last  dismissed  him  with 
insults  heaped  upon  him.  So  the  poet  here  enumerates  the  extraordinary  gifts 
made  to  poets  by  Rajas  of  old  and  condemns  Gambhlra  Singh's  action.  The  stories 
of  the  extraordinary  gifts  may  be  interesting,  so  I  have  collected  them  here. 

Haranath  the  receiver  of  ten  lakhs  of  rupees  from  Mansingh  was  the  son  of  Narhara 
Kavi  of  Asni  Gopalpur  on  the  Ganges;  Narhara  had  great  influence  in  Akbar's  Court 
and  amassed  an  immense  sum  of  money.  He  lived  at  Asni  Gopalpur  because  that  was 
given  to  him  by  Akbar  ;  but  his  son  Haranath  gave  away  all  his  father's  wealth.  His 
circumstances  became  very  much  straitened,  so  he  went  to  Rewah  to  beg  from  the 
Raja.  At  the  meeting  with  the  Raja  he  stretched  out  his  right  hand  to  the  Raja  and 
stretched  his  left  hand  behind  him.  The  Raja  asked  him  why  did  he  stretch  his  left 
hand  in  that  way.  The  poet  then  read  the  following  stanza  in  Savaiya  metre  :— 


'•'  Up  to  this  date  misery  (Vipat)  was  my  companion  and  we  lived  in  great 
love  and  affection.  With  misery  on  my  head  I  come  here  to  Baghelkhand.  The 
friend  who  was  with  me  is  now  becoming  alone  as  I  am  meeting  Raja  Man,  so, 
0,  Misery!  do  not  meet  me  any  more." 

While  Haranath  was  carrying  his  gift  of  ten  lakhs  from  the  palace,  the  blind 
poet  Kalanka  met  him  on  the  road,  and  knowing  him  to  be  very  munificent,  uttered 
the  following  verse  :  — 

I 
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"  Two  people  got  gifts;  one  was  Hari  (in  his  dwarf  incarnation)  and  the  other 
Harnath.  On  receiving  the  gift  Hari  raised  his  leg  aloft,  but  Haranath  raised  his  hand 
[in  the  attitude  of  making  a  gift]."  On  hearing  this  Haranath  gave  Kalanka  a  lakh 
of  rupees  out  of  the  ten. 

The  fact  of  the  gift  of  six  crores  is  this.  Pravlna  Ray  was  a  dancing  girl  and 
was  a  great  favourite  of  the  Raja  of  Orcha.  The  fame  of  her  beauty  reached 
Akbars  ears  and  he  at  once  demanded  that  she  should  be  sent  to  Delhi.  The  Raja 
unable  to  bear  her  separation  came  to  Delhi  disguised  as  her  servant.  Somehow 
Akbar  came  to  know  this  and  made  him  a  prisoner,  demanding  six  crores  as  his 
ransom.  Kesava  (one  of  the  greatest  Hindi  poets)  the  Court-poet  of  the  Raja  came 
to  Delhi  and  read  a  Savaiya  before  Birbal  :  — 

+  +  +  *%*  ipiJuiS'  fsrn 


JT  ftfti 


as 


sfRcincqJift  ftfy 


"The  creator  had  to  create  the  elements,  the  serpent,  the  gods,  the  nongods 
and  others  for  the  protection  and  maintenance  of  the  world.  But  he  has  now  become 
free  from  anxiety  by  creating  you  Vlrabal  and  giving  you  the  administration  of  the 
world." 

This  pleased  Vlrabal  so  much  that  he  set  the  Raja  of  Orcha  free,  thus  giving 
six  crores  for  a  single  verse. 

The  story  of  Bhusan  Kavi  and  Sivaji  is  well  known.  SivijI  gave  one  elephant 
for  each  of  the  fifty-two  verses  uttered  by  Bhusan. 

The  following  verses  brought  Ganga  27  lacs  of  rupees  from  Khan  Khana  :— 


QH  ^fa  ^TfTTTT  *f?t 


"0  Nawab  Khan  Khana,  hearing  the  sound  of  your  Nisana,  the  rulers  of  the 
country  fly  away.  Their  queens  roam  in  the  forest  leaving  their  capitals.  There 
they  meet  antelopes,  lions,  elephants  and  monkeys,  but  receive  kind  treatment  from 
them  all,  because  the  elephants  think  them  to  be  Sad,  the  lions  Gaurl,  the  antelopes 
the  Moon,  and  the  monkeys  Janaki." 

Above  all  these  largesses,  better  than  wealth  and  better  than  all  earthly  posses- 
sions is  the  love  and  affection  which  Kings  and  Potentates  often  bore  for  their 
bards.  They  often  were  their  friends,  philosophers  and  guides.  They  often  recorded 
their  feelings  for  their  bards  in  touching  lines.  Here  is  the  tribute  paid  by  Guman 
Singh  of  Mewar  :— 
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The  purport  of  this  is:  —  If  there  were  no  Carans  acting  like  drivers  who  would 
keep  the  Ksattriya  elephants  in  their  proper  paths  ? 

More  touching  than  this  and  giving  an  expression  to  deeper  feelinge  is  the 
verse  written  by  Raja  Abhay  Singh  of  Jodhpur,.  the  conqueror  of  Ahmedabad,  at 
the  death  of  Mukunda  Dasa  Kavi. 

ffa  ft=ET  ^3 


0  Mukunda,  son  of  Kesodas,   in  order  to  meet  a  friend  like  you  my  heart  is 
burning. 


APPENDIX    IV. 
DISCOVERY   OF   A  CATALOGUE   OF   KSATTRIYA   TRIBES. 

In  cases  where  regular  history  is  not  available  genealogical  tables  become  all- 
important  for  the  story  of  a  nation  or  of  a  tribe ;  but  unfortunately  for  India  the  gene- 
alogies that  are  available  are  unsatisfactory  for  the  most  part.  They  begin  with  the 
creation  and  for  thirty  or  forty  generations  give  us  names  which  are  mere  words 
without  any  historical  importance.  Under  these  circumstances  an  account  of  the 
distribution  and  classification  of  tribes  and  septs  and  their  inter-relation,  becomes  of 
importance  for  a  proper  understanding  of  their  general  and  national  history.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  Col.  Todd  devotes  an  entire  chapter,  viz.  the  Vllth  of  the  1st  volume, 
to  a  catalogue  of  36  royal  races.  As  to  his  sources  of  information : — "  the  first  is  from 
a  detached  leaf  of  an  ancient  work,  obtained  from  a  Yati  of  a  Jain  temple  at  the  old 
city  of  Nadol  in  Marwar ;  the  second  is  from  the  poem  of  Cand,  the  Bard  of  the  last 
Hindu  King  of  Delhi;  the  third  is  from  an  estimable  work  contemporary  with  Cand's, 
'the  Kumarapala  Carita',  or  the  history  of  the  monarchy  of  Anhalvadapattan;  the 
fourth  list  is  from  the  Khlcl  bard;  the  fifth  is  from  a  bard  of  Sourastra." 

In  a  tabular  statement  he  compares  the  information  or  rather  the  catalogues  and 
gives  a  corrected  list  of  his  own. 

Iksvaku  Kakutsthya  Surya. 

Unwye,  Indu,  Som  or  Candra. 

Grahilote,  Gehlot  ..  ..  ..      24  Sakhas. 

Yadu  ..  ..  ..  ..        4       „ 

5     Tuar  ..  ..  . .      17       ,, 

Rahtor  ..  ..  ..  . .     13 

Kushvaha,  or  Kachhvaha  . .  . .        1       ,, 

Pramara  .  .  . .  . .  35       ,, 

Cauhan  or  Cohan  . .  . .  . .      26       ,, 

10     Calukya  or  Solanki  ..  ..  16       ,, 

Parihar  . .  . .  . .  . .      12       ,, 

Chauda  . .  . .  . .  . .        1       , , 

Tak,  Tank,  or  Takshak. 

Jit  or  Jite. 
15     Hun  or  Hoon. 

Catty. 

Balla. 

Jhala  ..  .".  ..  2       „ 

Jaitvar  or  Camarl. 
20    Gohil. 

Sarweya. 

Silar. 

Dabi. 

God  ..  ..      '  ..  5 

25     Doda  or  Dor. 

-Gaherval  . .  . .  . .  . .  ,, 

Badgujar  .  ..  ..  . .        3       ,, 

Sengar  ..  ..  ..  . .        1       ,, 

Sikarval  . .  . .  . .  1       „ 

30     Bais  . .  . .  . .  1       ,, 

Dahia. 

Johia. 

Mohil. 

Nikampa. 
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35    Rajpali. 

Dahina  .  .  .  .  .  .  1  Sakha. 

Extra     Hool. 

Dahiriya. 

Todd  says  these  are  all  Rajput  tribes,  and  he  devotes  more  than  thirty  pages  to 
explain  their  traditional  origin  and  their  distribution.  These  tribes  are  to  be  found  in 
Western  and  Central  India  only.  But  there  are  in  Hindustan  proper  and  in  the 
Himalayan  regions  large  bodies  of  men  who  claim  to  belong  to  the  warrior  caste,  call 
themselves  Ksattriyas  and  often  Rajputs,  but  who  do  not  figure  in  Todd's  catalogue. 
This  was  a  problem  with  me  for  several  years,  and  I  started  an  enquiry  whether  other 
sources  of  information  were  available  for  similar  catalogues  of  royal  races.  I  was 
rewarded  by  the  simultaneous  discovery  on  one  day  of  two  copies  of  such  a  catalogue 
at  Jodhpur.  It  was  written  at  Baghelkhand  about  100  years  ago.  It  is  not  a  catalogue 
of  36  royal  races  of  Rajputana,  but  it  is  a  catalogue  of  36  Ksattriya  races.  There  is 
a  verse  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  work  which  gives  a  summary  of  the  catalogue  :~ 


"  Ten  races  (derive  their  origin)  from  the  Sun,  ten  from  the  Moon,  twelve  from 
Rsis,  four  from  the  Fire.  This  is  an  authoritative  list  of  36  races." 

The  work  has  a  smaller  work  attached  to  it  at  the  end,  which  contains  something 
like  a  tabular  statement  of  the  38  races.  That  statement  is  given  below  :  — 

CANDRA    VAMSA:- 

1.  Yadu                 ..  ..  Yadava                ..  ..1 

2.  Anu                    .  .  .  .  God-ksattri          .  .  .  .  2 

3.  Doordan  or  doorjhu  .  .  Kaba  of  Dvarka  .  .  3 

4.  Puru  Vamsa-Kuru  .  .  Kaurav,  Candela  .  .  4 
Bhim                 .  .  .  .  Bhati                   .  .  5 
Karrta                .  .  .  .  Kanvra                .  .  .  .  6 
Arjun                .  .  .  .  Tunga                  Tanvara      .  .  7 

Abhanga            (a)  Sortha    .  .  8 

(6)  Katariya  9 

(c)  Somvamsi  10 

5.  Turvasu  .  .•  .  .     Turks 

RSI  VAMSA:- 

1.  Singi                  ..                 ..     Sengar  Chattri    ..  ..1 

2.  Gautama  Rsi    .  .                  .  .     Gotama  Chattri  .  .  .  .       2 

3.  Srngi  Rsi           .  .                 .  .     Bisen  Chattri      .  .  3 

f  Camar  Gavir       .  .  .  .       4 

Bahman  Gaur     .  .  5 

4.  Sukracarya       .  .  .  .  •} 

1  Bhat  Gaur  .  .  .6 


Gaur             .  .  7 

5.     Shyaha  Rsi       .  .                 .  .     Din  Dlksit  Chattri  .  .  8 

Dlksit  Chattri  .  .  9 

Bilket  Chattri     .  .  .  .  10 

Bilkhariya  Chattri  .  .  11 

Kanpuriya  Chattw  .  .  12 

YAJNA  VAMSA:- 

1.  Parihar             ..                 ..                                   ..  12  branches 

2.  Solankhi  16 
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3.  Cauhan  . .  . .  24  branches 

4.  Pramar  ..  ..  ..      35         ,, 

SURYA    VAMSA:- 

1.  Lava  . .  . .     Gohil  Sisodiya     . .  1 

Sikarvar  . .  . .        2 

Badgujar  . .  3 

2.  Kusa                  . .                  . .     Kacbhawa  . .  4 

3.  Laksmana         . .                  . .     Banafar  . .  5 

Gaharvar,  Kahtor,  Barel, 

Bundela          . .  . .  6 

4.  Bharata              . .                  . .     Baghela                . .  7 

5.  Satrughna          . .                  . .     Sarnet                   . .  . .  8 

Nikumbha  . .  . .        9 

Chhido  ..  ..10 

The  writer  of  the  appendix  says  at  the  end  that  this  catalogue  does  not  exhaust 
all  the  Ksattriya  races,  for  there  are  the  Nag  Vamsis,  Indra  Vamsis,  Sunga  Vamsis, 
Kanva  Vamsis  and  other  Vamsis  to  the  number  of  twelve. 

The  writer  of  this  catalogue  seems  to  have  been  a  well-read  and  well-informed  man 
for  the  18th  century,  when  the  book  was  written.  He  mentions  the  Sunga  Vamsis  and 
the  Kanva  Vamsis.  It  is  known  from  authentic  history  that  the  Sungas  and  the  Kan- 
vas  were  the  successors  of  the  great  Maurya  race.  Whether  their  descendants  are  sur- 
viving still,  it  would  be  an  interesting  question  to  solve.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Mauryas  survived  for  centuries  and  even  milleniums  after  the  fall  of  their  great  empire. 
They  were  the  rulers  of  Konkan  in  the  8th  century  and  the  Rastra  Kutas  of  Malkhet 
are  said  to  have  conquered  them.  Chittore  is  said  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Gehlots 
from  a  Maurya  Prince.  Sir  R.  Bhandarkar  thinks  that  the  Mores  of  the  Marata 
country  are  descended  from  the  Mauryas.  It  would  be  interesting  if  modern  research 
can  find  out  the  survivors  of  the  Sunga  and  Kanva  races  and  it  would  be  still  more 
interesting  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  regarded  as  Ksattriyas  or  Brahmanas. 

The  difference  between  this  catalogue  and  the  catalogues  given  by  Todd  is  that  it 
excludes  the  Scythic  races,  the  Taks,  the  Chatis,  the  Huns,  the  Jits  and  the  Ballas  and 
includes  the  Bisens,  Sirnets,  Chhido,  Gautam  and  other  Rsi  Vamsis. 

The  Rsi  Vamsis  are  a  new  feature  of  this  Vamsavali.  In  the  Vedic  period 
and  even  when  the  Sutras  were  written,  Brahmanas,  Ksattriyas  and  Vaisyas  used 
to  derive  their  origin  from  the  seven  Rsis,  so  they  were  same  in  their  origin 
differing  only  in  occupation.  Asvalayana,  Katyayana  and  other  Sutrakaras  give 
their  Gotrapravaradhyaya  in  which  they  treat  of  the  Septs  and  of  the  distinguishing 
features  of  the  Aryan  population  of  India.  Recently  Mr.  Chenvis  of  Mysore  has 
published  all  the  available  works  of  Gotra  and  Pravara  with  a  learned  introduction 
and  an  index  from  which  it  appears  that  when  the  Sutras  were  written,  the  tradition 
yet  lingered,  that  even  Ksattriyas  and  Vaisyas  could  rise  to  be  Brahmanas;  but 
gradually  the  gulf  between  the  four  castes  became  wider  and  they  became  very 
exclusive.  A  new  tradition  arose  in  the  epics,  that  the  Ksattriyas  were  born  of 
the  Sun  and  the  Moon.  Those  who  still  adhered  to  the  old  system  of  Rsis  affiliated 
the  Sun  to  Rsi  Kasyapa  and  the  Moon  to  Rsi  Attri  and  thus  apparently  reconciled 
the  two  contradictory  theories.  The  old  tradition  however  yet  lingered  and  some 
Ksattriyas  claimed  their  descent  from  Rsis.  Those  who  claimed  their  descent 
from  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  became  powerful  and  the  Rsi  Vamsis  dragged  on  their 
existence  as  small  local  chiefs.  At  the  end  of  the  epic  period,  however,  Nandas 
are  said  to  have  extirpated  the  Ksattriya  houses.  That  extirpation  did*  not  mean 
the  total  annihilation  of  races  but  the  loss  of  sovereign  sway.  From  this  time  a  struggle 
seems  to  have  commenced  as  to  who  should  be  regarded  as  Ksattriya.  Savara,  the 
commentator  of  the  Mimansa  Sutras ,  says  that  in  the  Andhra  country  any  powerful 
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officer  of  the  king  is  styled  Ksattriya,  while  in  Aryavarta  it  was  the  name  of  a 
caste.  The  commentator  of  Aryadeva's  Catuhsatika,  so  hostile  to  the  interest  of 
Brahmanas,  says  in  one  place,  if  any  one  doing  the  work  of  a  Ksattriya  can  be 
a  Ksattriya,  why  should  not  any  one  doing  the  work  of  a  Brahmana  be  also 
a  Brahmana?  The  inference  is  plain,  that  men  of  other  castes  doing  military  or 
civil  service  used  to  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Ksattriyas.  All  the  Puranas  regard 
the  Mauryas  as  Sudras,  but  in  some  Buddhist  works  they  are  described  as  Ksattriyas. 
The  Sungas  and  Kanvas  were  originally  Brahmanas,  but  they  became  monarchs 
and  we  find  the  Sungas  and  the  Kanvas  classed  in  the  Vamsavali  as  Ksattriyas. 
In  later  Sanskrit  Literature  we  often  hear  of  a  race  called  Brahma  Ksattriyas, 
that  is,  Brahmanas  becoming  Ksattriyas.  The  best  example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
Mayura  Sarma,  who  became  Mayura  Varma,  and  carved  out  an  extensive  monarchy 
and  founded  the  Kadamba  dynasty  in  Southern  India. 

But  through  all  these  revolutions  and  through  all  ^hese  centuries,  those  who 
clung  to  the  tradition  of  their  origin  from  Rsis,  continued  their  existence  and 
the  Vamsavali  records  twelve  of  such  septs,  viz.  :— 

1.  Sengaras— f rom  Singi  Rsi.     The  Sengar  Chattris  were  in  the  17th  century 

ruling  in    that  part  of  Bundelkhand  where  the  the  Jumna  meets  the 
Camval.      Bhagavanta  Rai,  the  patron  of  the  Hindu  jurist  Nilkantha, 
was  a  Sengara  Chattri. 

2.  Gautam  Chattri— from  Rsi  Gautam.     They  still   linger  in  the   district   of 

Gorakhpur  and  the  neighbourhood,  the  home  of  the  Gautamas,  amongst 
whom  Buddha  Sakyamuni  was  born. 

3.  Bisen   Chattri — from   Srngi    Rsi.     In   the  Kg  Veda  among  the    six  tribes 

who  supported  Sudasa  in  his  war  against  the  Trtsus  were  Bisanins,  who 
fought  with  horns  of  stags.  Their  home  appears  to  have  been  Mathura 
and  the  neighbourhood,  where  until  recently  there  were  people  who 
fought  with  stag-horn?.  The  Bisen  Raja  of  Bhinga,  Raja  Udai  Pratap 
Singh  Saheb,  claims  descent  from  the  Bisanins.  In  Sanskrit  Srnga  and 
Visana  are  synonymous  terms,  and  so  the  Rsi  Srngi  was  a  Visani. 

4.  Camar  Gaur  -i 

Brahmana  Gaur  from  Sukracarya-     In  the  present  state  of 

Bhat  Gaur  I      our   knowledge   we   cannot    say    anything 

Raj  Gaur  \     about  these. 

5.  Din  Diksit  Chattri  T 
Dlksit  Chattri 

Bilket  Chftttri  L     ^rom  ^yaha  W*1     ^he  Vamsavali  says  that 

the  Dlksits  were  the  rulers  of  Simoni. 
Bilkhanya  Chattri 

Kanpuriya  Chattri  J 

The  names  of  Rsis,  in  fact  all  Sanskrit  names,  are  so  corrupt  in  this  work  that 
it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  the  real  names  have  been  found  out. 

The  Agnikuls  derive  their  origin  from  Fire.  They  are  Cauhans,  Parihars, 
Paramars  and  Solankhis.  The  Vamsavali  agrees  with  Todd  in  the  main  about 
the  origin  of  these  tribes,  though  they  differ  much  in  the  classification  of  septs. 
Todd  draws  his  materials  from  works  of  the  12th  century  and  the  Vamsavali 
from  works  of  the  16th  century.  For  the  story  of  the  fire  pitCand  alone  is  responsible. 
The  Puranas  are  silent  about  the  story ;  but  it  is  so  widely  believed  that  anything 
said  against  it  would  arouse  resentment  in  all  Rajputana.  Yet  the  researches  of 
Mr.  D.  R.  Bhandarkar  attempt  to  prove  that  the  Parihars  and  Pamaras  were 
Gurjars,  and  that  the  Cauhans  were  Kushans  and  the  Solankhis  Chalukyas,  who 
came  from  the  south.  Even  the  proudest  of  proud  races,  the  Sisodiyas,  who  claim 
descent  directly  from  Rama  and  are  called  the  Sun  of  the  Hindus,  are  believed 
by  Mr.  Bhandarkar  to  be  descended  from  Nagor  Brahmanas.  The  Kachhavas  claim 
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descent  from  Kusa,  son  of  Rama,  and  say  that  they  came  from  Narvar,  but  Narvar 
is  the  country  of  hunters  (Nisadha)  and  anciently  there  was  a  race  called  Kachhap- 
ghata,  who  are  probably  represented  by  modern  Kachhavas  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  modern  Kachhavas  are  an  untouchable  race,  but  their  rulers  seem  to  have 
become  Ksattriyas  at  some  period.  They  have  matrimonial  relations  with  the 
proudest  of  the  Ksattriya  families,  and  have  got  themselves  affiliated  to  the  Solar 
race. 

But  before  proceeding  with  researches  on  modern  lines  it  is  exceedingly  desirable 
that  books  like  this  Vamsavali  should  be  collected,  analysed  and  studied. 


APPENDIX  V. 
CAND— HIS  DESCENDANTS— AND   PRTHVIRAJRASAU. 

Tradition  says  that  Cand  Bardai's  family  came  from  the  East,  that  is,  from 
the  Magadha  country,  a  country  famous  for  the  excellence  of  its  minstrels  so  far 
back  as  the  time  when  the  "  Satapatha  Brahmana"  was  written.  That  Cand  came  from 
Magadha  does  not  mean  anything  beyond  the  fact  that  he  belonged  to  a  hereditary 
minstrel  family.  There  is  another  word  which  also  means  minstrel,  and  that  is 
Bandi.  Tradition  says  that  the  Bhats  are  representatives  of  the  Bandins.  There 
is  yet  another  tradition  that  the  Dhulies,  called  Raos  in  Jaipur,  are  the  representatives 
of  Magadhas.  Cand  came  from  the  Magadha  country  and  his  descendants  claim 
to  be  Brahmanas.  Munshi  Deviprasad  calls  the  descendants  of  Cand,  Brahma  Bhats 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  Bhats. 

Cand's  title  Bardai  means  that  he  got  a  boon  from  a  Devi  that  he  should  be  a 
poet.  The  Devi  is  Jvaladevl.  She  derived  her  name  from  the  place  Jvala,  which 
was  granted  to  Cand  by  Prthvlraj.  Bardai  is  perhaps  wrong,  it  should  be  Bardiya. 
Among  the  Pathans  there  is  a  clan  called  Bardai.  They  claim  to  be  descendants  of 
Cand,  forcibly  converted  into  Muhammadanism. 

Cand  is  said  to  have  come  to  the  court  of  Somesvar,  the  father  of  Prthvlraj, 
at  Ajmer  and  became  a  great  favourite  both  of  the  Raja  and  his  son,  the  famous 
Prthvlraj.  On  ascending  the  throne  Prthvlraj  founded  Nagore  and  then  Khatu, 
both  in  Marwar.  He  gave  much  landed  property  to  Cand  at  Nagore,  which  the 
family  still  holds.  On  inheriting  the  kingdom  of  Delhi,  Prthvlraj  became  involved 
in  wars  with  Kanauj,  the  Raja  of  which  claimed  the  same  inheritance. 

Cand  became  a  constant  companion  of  Prthvlraj.  It  is  said  that  in  the 
Svayamvara  at  Kanouj,  Prthvlraj  was  not  invited  but  Cand,  as  a  great  poet,  was 
invited  and  Prthvlraj  went  there  as  a  menial  servant  of  Cand  and  there  performed 
the  daring  feat  of  carrying  away  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Kanauj  from  the  assem- 
bly. The  Rajput  tradition  is  that  Cand  was  his  sole  companion  at  Ghazni.  It  is 
said  that  after  his  defeat  at  Tilori,  Prthvlraj  was  made  a  captive  and  blinded.  He 
was  kept  in  a  dark  room  at  Ghazni,  where  Cand  visited  him  from  time  to  time  in  the 
guise  of  a  Fakir.  Prthvlraj  and  Cand  concocted  a  plan  of  killing  Shahbuddin  Ghori ; 
accordingly  an  assembly  was  convened  to  give  Prthvlraj ,  though  blind,  an  opportu- 
nity to  show  his  skill  in  archery.  In  that  assembly  Prthvlraj  amused  the  spectators 
with  various  feats,  the  last  of  which,  however,  ended  fatally  for  Sahabuddin,  for  he 
struck  a  strong  arrow  in  his  forehead.  Prthvlraj  and  Cand,  who  was  close  by, 
were  instantly  killed  and  their  heads  were  placed  in  a  copper  box,  which  formed  one 
of  the  steps  by  which  the  Faithful  ascended  the  Ghazni  mosque.  The  story  is  on  the 
face  of  it  unhistorical,  because  the  Muhammadan  historian  says  that  Prthviraj  was 
murdered  in  cold  blood  in  the  battle-field. 

Cand  composed  the  Prthvirajrasau.  The  derivation  of  the  word  rasa  is 
extremely  perplexing.  Pandit  Vindhyesvarl  Prasad  Dube  of  Benares  thinks  that  it  is 
Raja  Yasah.  In  Prakrit  j  becomes  y  and  the  word  would  become  "  Raya  Yasah"  and 
later  "  Rayasa."  The  bards  derive  it  either  from  rasa  or  sport,  or  rasa,  that  is,  quarrel. 
A  prolonged  altercation  is  often  called  Rasa  in  Rajputana.  ''Kya  rasa  kurteho"  is 
often  remarked  when  a  man  is  talking  for  a  long  time  on  one  subject.  There  is  among 
the  Jainas  a  large  number  of  works  called  Rasa.'  Prthviraj -rasa  would  mean  the 
sports  or  adventures  of  Prthvlraj.  It  is  divided  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Bhats 
into  Samayas,  meaning  periods,  chapters  recited  at  one  sitting.  Chhochu  Bhat,  a 


1  My  friend  Mr.  K.  P.  Jayoswal  thinks  that  rasa  is  connected  with  the  sense — '  problem,"  '  mystery.' 
In  Brajabhasa  rahasya  becomes  rasa. 
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predecessor  or  perhaps  an  elder  contemporary,  wrote  his  large  work  on  the  adventures 
of  the  Bagdavat  brothers  in  Samayas.  Several  works  written  by  Bhats  during  the 
last  200  years  about  the  Rajas  of  Jodhpur  are  also  divided  into  Samayas. 

According  to  the  tradition  current  among  the  descendants  of  Cand  at  Nagore, 
the  extent  of  Cand's  original  Prithwirajrasau  was  about  3  to  4  thousand  Slokas.  Cand 
did  not  live  to  complete  the  work.  One  of  his  sons  completed  it  and  wrote  the  last  ten 
Samayas.  According  to  this  tradition  the  original  of  the  Mahoba  Samaya  or  chapter 
on  the  Wars  on  Mahoba  runs  thus  :  — 
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It  will  be  seen  that  this  account  of  the  Mahoba  Samaya  differs  completely  from  the 
printed  text  of  the  same  Samaya  in  the  Benares  edition  of  the  Prthvirajrasau. 

Cand's  son  Jhalla  was  a  poet  of  considerable  merit.  He  is  said  to  have  added 
much  to  the  Prthvirajrasau  of  his  father.  It  is  said  that  all  those  portions  in  the 
printed  text  in  which  Cand  holds  a  discourse  with  his  wife  had  been  added  by  Jhalla, 
so  that  the  name  of  his  mother  may  be  perpetuated.  It  is  further  said  that  the  des- 
cendants of  Jhalla  went  on  adding  to  the  Prthvirajrasau  till  the  time  of  Akbar,  who 
wanted  to  have  a  recital  of  the  Prthvirajrasau  before  him.  The  printed  text  is  very 
nearly  the  text  that  was  recited  before  Akbar.  There  have  been  subsequent  additions, 
but  these  additions  are  only  known  to  a  few.  It  is  alleged  that  the  completed  work 
extends  to  a  lakh  and  twenty-five  thousand  slokas.  The  printed  text  is  about  18,000. 
The  popularity  of  Prthvirajrasau  in  Rajputana  is  very  great.  Every  bard  memorizes 
it  and  every  Rajput  is  enraptured  with  its  recital.  The  declaration  by  the  late  Maha- 
mahopadhyaya  Samaldan  that  the  recension  of  Prthvirajrasau  as  current  in  Rajputana 
is  a  forgery  created  a  profound  sensation  in  the  eighties  of  the  last  century  ;  and  many 
came  forward  to  refute  him.  People  said  that  as  Samaldan  was  not  a  Bhat  but  a 
Caran  and  that  he  wanted  to  injure  the  Bhats  by  deprecating  their  greatest  work  as  a 
forgery.  Pandit  Mohan  Lai  Vishen  Lai  Pandeya  of  Mathura  defended  the  authenticity 
of  Prthvirajrasau  and  brought  out  an  edition  of  it  in  collaboration  with  Babu  Shyam 
Sunder  Das  of  Benares,  to  which  he  has  appended  a  long  introduction  defending  the  work 
against  all  the  attacks  of  Samaldan.  This  great  controversy  led  me  to  take  some 
interest  in  it  and  I  tried  hard  to  trace  the  original  home  of  Cand  and  his  descendants. 
I  traced  the  home  at  Nagore,  and  Nanuram  Brahma  Bhat  was  introduced  to  me 
by  Munshi  Devlprasad  Munsiff,  who  is  regarded  as  an  authority  in  all  matters  relating 
to  Rajputana,  as  a  lineal  descendant  of  Cand.  I  have  derived  much  information  from 
Nanuram  and  he  exhibited  four  Samayas  of  the  original  Prthvirajrasau  to  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,  one  of  which,  the  Mahoba  Samaya,  is  given  above  in  extenso.  From 
him  I  have  received  the  following  genealogical  tree  of  Cand's  descendants :— 
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CAND   BARDAI. 

I 


1                                        1 

GunaeBnd.                                                Jhallacand. 

Sitacand. 

1 
Vircand. 
1 
Hari  Candra. 

Bam  Candra. 

1 

1 
X 

1                           !                       !                       1                       1 

Visnu  Candra.            Uddhar  Cand.           Rupa  CBnd.           Budhacandra.           Devacand. 

Suradas. 

I  I 

Khem  Cand.  Govinda  Cand. 

Jai  Cand. 

! 

I  i  i 

Madan  Cand.  Siva  Cand.  Baladevcand. 

I 


Chauta  Cand.  Beni  Cand. 

I 


|  I  I 

Gokul  Cand.  Vasu  Cand.  Nokha  Cand. 

I 
Karna  Cand. 

I 


I  I 

Gunaganga  Cand.  Mohan  Cand. 


I  I 

Jagannath.  RSmeswar. 

Gungadhar. 

I 
Bhagvan  Singh. 

I 
Karma  Singh. 

I 
Mathur  Singh. 

I 
Baggovind  Singh. 

Mana  Singh. 

I 
Vijaya  Singh. 

8      I 

Anandaramji. 

I 


III  I  I 

Asoji.  Gumanji.  Karanidan.  Jaithmalji.  Viracandji. 

Ghamandiamji.  Budhji. 

VyddhicandjI. 
Nanu  Ram. 

Of  the  four  sons  of  the  poet  one  became  a  Mussalman  and  the  descendants  of 
another  settled  at  Amjhera.  Of  the  third  we  know  nothing,  the  fourth  was  Jhalla 
Cand,  a  worthy  successor  of  Cand  in  his  poetic  fame.  Nanu  Ram  assures  me  that 
people  talk  of  three  sons  of  Cand  only  without  taking  into  account  the  fourth  who 
became  a  Muhammadan. 

Nanuram  says  that  Jhalla's  grandson  Vlr  Cand  wrote  the  Hammir  Rasa  in  honour 
of  Hammir  Rai,  who  erected  the  impregnable  fort  of  Ranthambor  and  carved  out  a 
small  kingdom  for  himself,  but  was  defeated  and  killed  by  Alauddin  Khiliji. 

Though  the  Carans  consider  Dihgal  Git  as  their  own  property — and  most  works 
in  Dihgal  are  written  by  them — Nanuram  tells  me  that  Hari  Chandra,  the  son  of  Vlr 
Cand,  was  the  first  inventor  of  Dingal  Git.  He  wrote  24  gits  in  this  Bhasa  and  also 
compiled  a  Kosa. 


APPENDIX  VI. 
HISTORY    OF    SEKHAVATI. 

Thakur  Saheb  Bhur  Singhji  of  Malsisar  is  writing  a  history  of  his  family.  He 
kindly  permitted  me  to  have  a  look  at  it,  and  with  his  permission  I  give  here  an  abstract 
of  his  work. 

Balaji  was  the  third  son  of  Udaya  Sinha  of  Amber.  He  got  for  his  support  the 
village  Barvada.  But  it  is  not  at  present  in  the  possession  of  the  family. 

His  son  Mokal  was  a  friend  of  Pir  Burhanji.  From  him  the  family  got  the 
title  of  Shekha. 

His  son  was  Shekhajl.  Shekhajl  and  his  father  got  Amarsar  and  ruled  over  it. 
Raja  Candra  Sen  of  Amber  ordered  Sekha  to  send  the-  best  horses  in  his  Jagir  to 
Amber.  This  Sekhajl  did  not  do  as  God  appeared  to  him  and  said,  "Your  horse 
should  remain  with  you."  Raja  Candra  Sen  sent  six  different  expeditions  to  teach  a 
lesson  to  Sekha  but  they  were  all  unsuccessful.  Five  hundred  Pathans  came  to  Amar- 
sar and  were  taken  into  the  service  of  Shekhajl.  The  Pathans  agreed  not  to  kill  cows 
and  peacocks  while  Sekhajl  agreed  not  to  use  boar's  flesh.  The  Pathans  are  still  to  be 
found  around  Amarsar  and  this  place  is  known  as  Badabasti. 

There  was  a  place  ruled  by  Gaud  Rajputs,  named  Ghalvana.  The  Gauds  were 
excavating  a  tank  and  the  rule  was  that  any  one  passing  that  way  should  remove  a 
quantit}'  of  earth  from  the  tank.  A  Rajput  was  coming  that  way  after  marriage,  with 
his  wife.  The  Rajput  complied  with  the  rule.  But  the  Gauds  insisted  on  the  wife 
doing  the  same.  The  Rajput  resented  this  and  lost  his  life  in  the  defence  of  his 
honour.  His  widow  went  to  Amarsar  and  placed  a  handful  of  dust  before  Shekhajl  and 
said  that  your  fame  will  be  tarnished  unless  you  set  the  Gauds  aright.  Shekhajl  there- 
upon invaded  the  Gaud  territory  and  conquered  it.  But  in  the  wars  which  ensued 
Shekhajl  lost  his  life. 

Shekhaji's  youngest  son  Raymaljl  succeeded  him.  In  a  war  between  Jaipur  and 
Jodhpur,  Raymal  got  a  share  of  the  Samber  lake.  He  fought  with  the  Hadas  and  also 
with  Maldeo  of  Jodhpur.  Maldeo  wanted  to  deprive  Jagannathji  of  his  possessions. 
Raymal  came  to  help  Jagannath  and  made  Maldeo  captive.  Maldeo  however  con- 
ceived so  much  affection  for  Raymal  that  he  gave  his  daughter  to  LunakaranjI,  the 
grandson  of  Raymal. 

Sujaji,  the  youngest  son  of  Raymal,  succeeded  him.  But  he  was  deprived  of  Amar- 
sar by  Rasaji,  the  Raja  of  Nagore,  and  went  with  his  men  to  Basai  near  Basur. 
Suja  was  helpless,  but  his  son  Raysal,  about  16  years  of  age,  went  to  Amarsar  and  lived 
there  in  a  Sarai.  He  killed  Rasaji  at  the  house  of  his  prostitute  and  made  his  elder 
brother  Lunkaranji  master  of  Amarsar.  From  this  place  the  capital  was  removed 
later  on 'to  Manoharpur. 

Rayasal  got  one  village  named  Lamiya  as  his  portion  of  the  paternal  property. 
At  the  instance  of  Ray  Devidasjl,  Raysal  borrowed  a  number  of  horses  from  Rasoji 
Candel  of  Rawas  and  went  to  Delhi  in  quest  of  employment.  In  a  battle  between 
the  Moghals  and  Pathans,  the  Pathans  suddenly  charged  on  Shahzada  Jahan^ir  and 
he  would  have  been  killed  had  not  Raysalji  advanced  between  the  Pathan  and  the 
Shahzada.  Raysal  was  till  then  without  employment.  He  went  in  the  battle  simply 
as  an  adventurer  and  be  was  absolutely  unknown  in  the  army.  Therefore  when  Akbar 
enquired  from  his  son  as  to  who  saved  his  life,  the  Shahzada  could  not  tell  that. 
Akbar  thereon  ordered  all  people  who  were  in  the  battle  to  come  in  the  battle  array 
and  the  Shahzada  at  once  recognized  Raysal.  Akbar  took  him  in  favour  and  made 
arrangements  for  his  pay,  and  the  Pergana  of  Khandel  was  bestowed  on  him  in  jagir. 
Shortly  after  this  Raysal  was  made  the  keeper  of  the  Zanani  deori.  Devldas  advised 
Raysal  to  wear  a  brass  Kachchha  as  long  as  he  would  remain  in  the  deori,  the  key  of  the 
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Kachchha  remaining  with  Devldas.  Raysal  faithfully  followed  the  advice  of  Devidas 
and  doffed  the  Kachchha  on  coming  home.  One  day  when  Akbar  was  bathing  in  a 
"  Houze  "  Raysal  who  was  in  attendance  got  wet  and  the  brass  cover  was  discovered 
by  Akbar.  He  enquired  what  it  was  and  Raysal  gave  him  the  true  story.  Akbar  was 
very  much  pleased  and  made  him  Raja  Raysal  Darbari  and  gave  him  Garh  Gagran  , 
Bhatner,  Nagore  and  Fatal  in  jagir.  Raysal  was  a  worshipper  of  Gopinathjl  and  from  his 
time  this  worship  began  to  spread  among  the  Shekhavats.  Raja  Raysal  accompanied 
Muhammad  Badshahi  to  Kabul  and  died  at  the  Khyber  Pass  in  a  war.  The  descendants  of 
Raysal  are  known  asRaysalot.  Raysal  had  twelve  sons  ;  the  youngest,  Giridhar,  ruled  the 
State  and  the  eldest,  Laukhanji,  remained  at  Delhi.  Another  brother,  Bhojraja,  lived 
at  Udaypur  in  Shekhavati  .  Bhoj  raj  a  had  an  altercation  with  Kalyan  Singh  ,  Laukhanj  i's 
son,  about  the  way  of  relieving  a  famine  which  was  raging,  and  in  a  passion  killed  him. 
When  the  news  of  this  event  reached  Delhi  his  younger  brother  put  off  his  pagree  and 
girt  up  his  loins  to  avenge  hisdeath.  Seeing  this,  his  father,  Laukhan.  also  did  the  same. 
When  asked  by  his  son  why  he  was  doing  so,  he  replied,  "  If  you  can  avenge  the  death 
of  your  brother,  can  I  not  do  the  same  for  my  own  brother  ?  The  son  was  not  prepared 
for  this  and  the  matter  ended  there,  but  Laukhan  disgusted  at  the  conduct  of  his  rela- 
tives retired  to  Vrndavan. 

Bhojraj's  place  was  taken  by  Todar  Mall,  his  son.  It  is  said  that  the  Emperor 
was  once  disgusted  with  Amber,  and  Bhojraj's  intervention  saved  the  state.  The 
Pathans  of  Kaid  often  gave  him  trouble  and  his  son  Jhujhar  Singh  conquered  the  place 
from  the  Pathans,  killing  many.  Hearing  this,  Todar  Mall  appointed  him  his  successor 
and  proposed  to  give  him  his  sword  and  shield.  But  he  died  before  Jhujhar  Singh 
returned. 

Once  upon  a  time  Jagat  Singh,  the  Maharana  of  Udaypur,  jealous  of  the  fame  of 
Todar  Mall,  sent  Haridasj!  Barhat  of  the  Sindhayat  clan  to  test  him.  On  hearing 
this  Todar  Mall,  in  the  guise  of  a  palki-bearer  waited  upon  him  far  in  advance  of  his 
estate  and  took  the  place  of  one  of  the  bearers.  On  coming  to  Udaypur  in  Shekhavati, 
the  Barhat  expressed  his  surprise  that  Todar  Mall  did  not  receive  him,  when  to 
his  great  surprise  Todar  Mall  revealed  himself  and  the  poet  uttered  the  following 
couplet  :  — 


that  is,  there  are  two  Udaypurs  in  this-  world  and  two  munificent  persons,  one  Rana 
Jagat  Singh  and  the  other  Todar  Mall. 

The  other  sons  of  Todar  Mall,  with  a  view  to  deprive  Jhujhar  of  his  inheritance 
and  his  life,  approached  him  and  before  he  knew  his  father's  decision  requested  him  to 
change  his  war-dress  and  assume  the  dress  of  a  Sannyasl.  This  he  refused  to  do  on 
the  plea  that  he  was  very  tired  on  account  of  his  exertions  on  the  two  previous  days. 
When  he  heard  of  his  father's  decision,  he  went  at  once  to  the  palace,  put  on  his  father's 
sword  and  shield,  and  ordered  that  none  who  had  gone  with  his  father's  dead  body 
should  be  allowed  to  come  within  the  palace.  It  was  from  this  time  that  the  custom 
of  partitioning  the  state  among  brothers  came  into  operation  amongst  the  Shekhavats. 

Jhujhar  Singh  obtained  the  possession  of  a  small  village  named  Gudha  in  the 
neighbourhood  from  an  old  man  who  was  not  in  a  position  to  protect  it  from  thieves. 

In  a  battle  before  Khandela,  Jagatram,  the  son  of  Jhujhar,  fled  away  from  the 
field.  On  hearing  this  Jhujhar  was  very  sorry  and  gave  up  eating  and  drinking,  but  his 
youngest  son,  Dip  Singh,  having  died  in  the  same  battle,.  he  was  very  glad  and  began 
to  take  his  regular  meal.  Jhujhar  Singh's  son  Jagatram  Singh  had  two  wives.  By  one 
he  had  two  sons,  Sardul  Singh  and  Salaidi  Singh.  For  the  maintenance  of  this  wife 
Jagatram  allotted  half  the  village  of  Tonk  and  the  two  brothers  and  their  mother  lived 
rather  poorly.  On  the  occasion  of  Dashera  festival  Jagatram  with  his  other  sons  issued 
from  the  fort  in  a  grand  procession  on  elephants  and  horses.  Seeing  this  Sardul  Singh 
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went  to  his  mother  and  demanded  a  horse  and  she  said,  '  Borrow  one  from  some  one. 
The  boy  Sardul  Singh  went  to  a  low  fellow  and  asked  him  to  lend  his  horse.  The  man 
replied,  "You  are  not  worth  a  horse,  you  should  ride  on  an  ass."  Stung  to  the 
quick  by  this  insult,  Sardul  refused  to  live  in  that  neighbourhood  and  the  mother  took 
the  boys  to  her  father's  place.  Her  father  Arjundas  was  an  experienced  old  Thakur. 
He  was  glad  to  see  his  grandsons.  He  foretold  that  Sardul  would  be  a  great  man,  but 
the  younger  brother  would  not.  After  staying  there  for  some  time  they  were  sent  by 
Arjundas  back  to  Tonk  with  a  variety  of  gifts.  Sardul  Singh  managed  his  property 
so  well  that  in  a  short  time  the  owners  of  Parasurainpur,  who  had  many  quarrels  among 
themselves,  made  over  the  property  to  Sardul  and  went  to  Delhi  to  have  their  differ- 
ences settled.  They  returned  from  midway,  however,  and  asked  Sardul  to  return  their 
property,  which  he  refused  to  do,  but  made  such  excellent  provision  for  their  mainten- 
ance that  they  had  nothing  to  complain  of. 

Bahadur  Singh,  the  Raja  of  Khandela,  demanded  from  the  descendants  of  Bhoja  a 
permanent  rent  at  which  the  descendants  of  Bhoja  assembled  at  Udaipur  and  said,  *'  You 
are  the  Patvl  (gadinashln  or  the  eldest)  of  our  family.  We  are  ready  to  serve  you,  but 
we  are  not  prepared  to  give  you  rent,  for  our  patrimony  is  not  much."  Bahadur  Singh 
asked  them  to  come  to  Khandela.  He  had  previously  brought  a  company  of  Imperial 
troops  for  their  destruction.  He  secretly  arranged  an  elaborate  plan  with  the  com- 
mander of  the  troops  which  were  at  Bagora.  The  descendants  of  Bhoja  remained  at 
Bagora  and  their  leader  Gopal  Singh  proceeded  to  Khandela  where  he  was  poisoned 
and  his  corpse  thrown  out  of  the  fort,  whereupon  it  was  picked  up  by  two  of  his  slaves. 
A  cannon  was  fired  from  Khandela,  and  the  people  ascending  at  Bagora  were  blown  up. 
Sardul  Singh,  however,  escaped  as  he  had  got  scent  of  the  design  and  left  the  place  of 
danger  and  retired  to  the  house  of  a  Risaldar,  who  was  Pati  Pathan.  When  the  dead 
bodies  were  counted  one  was  found  missing.  He  was  traced  at  the  house  of  the  Pati 
Pathan,  who  however  lent  him  a  horse  and  helped  him  to  escape.  The  poison  did  not 
take  effect  on  Gopal  Singh.  After  a  few  hours  he  revived.  Sardul  Singh  met  him 
on  the  way  and  they  proceeded  to  Udaipur  where  the  Imperial  troops  were  engaged  in 
plundering  and  doing  other  mischiefs.  Gopal  and  Sardul  went  to  KasI  where  they 
lived  under  the  protection  of  Dip  Singhjl  for  nearly  a  year,  and  then  finding  an  oppor- 
tunity, fell  on  the  Imperial  troops  at  Udaipur,  dispersed  them  and  restored  Udaipur  to 
the  descendants  of  Bhojaraj.  Sardul  Singh  managed  Udaipur  with  great  ability  and 
restored  it  to  its  former  position ,  but  Bahadur  Singh  was  not  a  man  to  keep  quiet. 
He  allied  himself  with  the  Nawab  of  Fatehpur  and  the  Thakur  of  Badra,  got  some 
Imperial  troops  and  assembled  a  large  army  at  Bagora.  Gopal  Singh  and  Sardul 
Singh  sent  their  family  away  to  KasI,  removed  their  property  to  places  of  safety  and 
waited  at  Ghat  close  to  Bagora  with  300  horsemen  and  500  troops  (infantry).  Gopal 
Singh  sent  some  Mlnas  to  find  where  the  commander  of  the  Imperial  troops  was,  and 
when  he  got  positive  information,  he  sent  Sardul  to  kill  the  commander,  which  Sardul 
did  with  great  cleverness  and  dexterity  and  escaped  unobserved.  On  the  death  of  the 
commander  the  army  dispersed.  From  this  time  Udaipur  had  no  trouble  from 
Khandela. 

Sardul  left  Gopal  Singh  in  charge  of  Udaipur  and  came  to  Parasurampur. 
There  is  a  village  named  Nathasar,  near  it,  where  lived  some  Bike  Rajputs.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  a  Bike  Rajput.  He  had  a  daughter  and  a  son  Jorawar  Singh  by  his 
Bike  wife.  Jorawar  was  born  at  Kat  near  Jhunjhar.  The  Nawab  of  Jhunjhar 
married  a  Bike  girl,  who  was  related  as  mother-in-law  to  Sardul  Singh.  The  Nawab 
could  not  manage  the  property  well  so  he  made  over  the  management  to  Sardul. 
But  shortly  after  there  was  a  quarrel  between  the  servants  of  Sardul  and  Maunelakha 
of  Badavasi,  one  of  the  Sardars  of  the  Nawab,  whom  Sardul  patronised.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  quarrel  was  that  Sardul  was  sent  away  from  Jhunjhar.  The  estate 
was  soon  mismanaged,  and  acting  under  the  advice  of  Bikeji,  the  Nawab  recalled  Sardul 
and  he  managed  the  property  well.  But  Maunelakha  could  not  bear  the  ascendancy  of 
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Sardul  and  prepared  for  war,  in  which  he  died.  Sardul  managed  the  property  well 
and  paid  all  dues  to  the  Emperor.  Ruhela  Khan,  Nawab  of  Jhunjhar,  with  a  view  to 
make  Jorawar  his  successor,  went  to  Delhi,  but  he  died  on  the  way,  and  Sardul 
managed  to  make  himself  the  master  of  Jhunjhar  with  the  help  of  Bikeji  in  Samvat 
1787,  in  the  month  of  Agrahayana.  Sardul  helped  another  of  his  clansman  Seva- 
Singhji  to  acquire  the  property  of  Fatehpur  from  a  Nawab,  who  belonged  to  the  same 
Kay  am  Khani  stock  as  the  Nawab  of  Jhunjhar.  Sardul  Singh  and  Seva  Singh 
submitted  formally  to  the  supremacy  of  Sevai  Raja  Jay  Singh  of  Jaipur  who  was  also 
the  Subadar  of  Ajmere.  The  submission  was  both  to  the  advantage  and  disadvantage 
of  the  Sekhavats. 

STJT      cmjft    f*f?Tsi  f  ft 


'  Sardul  has  proclaimed  the  name  of  Rama,  and  the  name  of  Khuda  is  gone.' 
Sardul's  eldest  daughter  was  married  to  the  Thakur  of  Indragad.  On  the  day  of 
the  marriage  the  Thakur  drank  too  much  and  in  the  course  of  joviality  got  offended. 
Jorawar  Singh  placed  his  Pagri  at  his  feet  but  still  he  was  not  appeased.  On  this  the 
bride  vowed  not  to  take  food  or  drink  at  Indragad.  Sardul,  however,  appeased  her 
and  made  a  provision  for  her  food  and  water  at  Indragad  from  his  side.  It  is  said 
that  the  Maharaja  of  Jaipur  hearing  of  this  incident  made  over  one  village,  some  say 
four,  for  her  maintenance  at  Indragad.  The  Baiji  remained  at  Indragad  for  a  long 
time  but  on  a  ceremonial  occasion  came  to  Jhunjhar.  Shortly  after  her  arrival  she 
heard  of  a  serious  illness  of  her  husband  and  proceeded  to  Indragad.  At  Udaygad 
she  suddenly  asked  her  bearers  to  stop  and  to  prepare  a  funeral  pyre  in  which  to 
immolate  herself  as  she  was  sure  of  her  husband's  death.  There  is  a  Ghhatrl  to  com- 
memorate her  Satlhood. 

The  eldest  son  of  Sardul  was  Jorawar  Singh  who  received  a  sword  cut  on  his  face 
from  Manulla  Khan,  to  commemorate  which  there  is  a  verse:  — 

after 


The  sword  cut  on  the  mouth  of  Jora  is  like  jeVellery  work  on  gold. 
His  second  son  Kisorl  Singh  was  very  munificent. 


His  third  son  was  Akhai  Singh.  He  was  fond  of  drink.  The  fourth  son  was  Nawal 
Singh.  He  was  very  clever  and  intelligent.  He  kept  up  the  reputation  of  Sardul 
Singh. 

The  fifth  was  Kesari  Singh.  The  sixth  was  Bahadur  Singh  who  died  at  the  age  of 
14,  in  battle.  It  is  said,  once  on  a  time,  Sardul  and  his  five  sons  were  not  at  home 
when  suddenly  the  enemies  attacked  Jhunjhar.  Young  Bahadur  prepared  for  war. 

The  Raja  of  Bikanir  was  greatly  troubled  with  the  Thakur  of  Bhadra.  He 
requested  the  Raja  of  Jaipur  to  order  Sardul  Singh  to  teach  Bhadra  a  lesson.  A  war 
ensued  in  which  Bhadra  was  made  a  captive  by  Sardul.  He  was  released  at  the 
instance  of  the  Maharaja  of  Jodhpur.  Sardul  Singh  gave  away  45  elephants  to  the 
Carans.  One  day  Akhai  Singh  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ordered  that  the  tank  on 
the  side  of  which  he  sat  should  be  filled  with  liquor.  Hearing  this  Sardul  sent  for 
his  son  and  to  show  him  an  example  of  his  munificence  purchased  all  the  elephants 
that  a  merchant  had  brought  to  Jhunjhar,  and  gave  them  away  in  the  way  described 
above.  Sardul  Singh  was  not  happy  in  his  family.  His  second  wife  Medtanljl  wanted 
to  secure  the  succession  for  his  youngest  son  Kisori  Singh,  who  and  Akhai  Singh 
often  came  to  blows  and  on  one  occasion  the  mother  separated  them.  Disgusted  with 
such  conduct  of  his  sons,  Sardul  Singh  retired  to  Parasurampur  where  he  died  about 
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Samvat  1803.  On 'an  occasion  when  Sardul  Singh  was  proceeding  from  Jaipur  to  his 
own  Raj  he  halted  at  Tonk,  half  of  which  he  got  from  his  father  for  maintenance. 
When  Jhunjhar  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Nawab,  a  Fakir  used  to  collect  one  rupee  from 
each  village  within  the  Nawabi  and  demanded  the  rupee  from  the  Choudhri.  There 
was  some  delay  and  the  Fakir  got  annoyed  and  used  abusive  language,  on  which,  a 
woman,  who  was  passing  by,  railed  at  the  Fakir  and  said  that  '  Sardul  Singh  who  had 
destroyed  the  Mussalman  Nawab  was  camping  close  by.  You  should  get  your  money 
from  him.'  On  this  the  Fakir  got  incensed  and  with  a  dagger  uplifted  ran  to  the 
camp.  He  found  Sardul  preparing  for  a  bath  and  undressing.  He  threw  the  dagger 
at  him  but  one  Prem  Singh  came  between  the  two  and  lost  his  life,  thus  saving  his 
master  Sardul,  who  rewarded  the  family  of  Prem  Singh  with  12  villages.  Sardul 
Singh  brought  all  his  sons  near  his  death-bed  and  said,  "  He  was  sorry  that  Badhera 
was  not  yet  conquered  and  that  his  wife  gave  him  great  trouble."  Jorawar  Singh 
undertook  the  conquest  of  Badhera.  Shortly  after  hi>s  death  Jorawar  fell  upon 
Badhera  and  took  possession  of  it.  After  the  srad,  Raja  Bijay  Singh  of  Jaipur 
sent  a  Muniad  Barhat  who  divided  the  property  among  the  children  living.  This 
division  is  known  as  the  Pac  Pane.  Jorawar  did  not  live  at  Jhunjhar  but  at  Bhadki. 
In  his  old  age  he  conquered  Meshla  in  Toravati  and  lived  and  died  there.  He  had 
eight  sons.  The  eldest  was  Bakht  Singh.  Others  were  Shyamal  Singh,  Maha  Singh, 
Daulat  Singh,  Meda  Singh,  Hathi  Singh,  Jait  Singh  and  Klrti  Singh.  Here  is  a  genea- 
logy of  the  first  two  sons  of  Jorawar  Singh  :— 

JORAWAR    SIMHA. 


Bakta  Singh. 

1 
Maha  Singh. 

Arjan  Singh. 

Prthvi  Singh. 

Javan  Singh. 
1 

Dangar  Singh. 

1 
Syam  Singh. 

1 

Dulai  Singh. 

1 
Abhai  Singh. 

Mangal  Singh. 

Udai  Singh. 

1 
Bhur  Singh. 

Gopal  Singh. 

Thakur  Saheb  Bhur  Singhjl  is  at  present  the  Chief  of  Malsisar  in  the  North  of 
Shekhavati.  He  has  a  great  taste  for  Bardic  Literature,  and  is  a  friend  and  patron  of 
the  celebrated  bards  Ramnath  Ratnu  and  Balabux  Barhat,  well  versed  in  their 
ancestral  lore.  With  the  help  of  these  learned  men  he  has  published  a  collection  of 
Bardic  verses  with  their  historical  allusions  under  the  title  of  Vividha  Samgraha  and 
has  printed  and  published  a  work  entitled  "  Maharana  Yasah  Prakasa,"  with  two  com- 
mentaries, one  historical  and  the  other  philological.  The  Thakur  Saheb  is  very 
courteous  and  is  fond  of  neatness.  His  son  Takhat  Singh  has  passed  the  Diploma 
Examination  at  the  Mayo  College  and  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  family  he  comes  of. 


APPENDIX  VII. 
BILADA. 

Bilada  is  a  snug  little  town  pleasantly  situated  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
great  desert  of  India  near  the  river  Luni.  There  are  two  streams  close  by,  both 
falling  in  the  Luni  ;  one  is  called  Bma  and  the  other  Ban  Ganga.  The  railroad 
going  from  Jodhpur  to  Medta  branches  off  at  Pipara  Road  and  goes  to  Bilada,  a 
distance  of  25  miles.  There  is  neither  a  Telegraph  line  nor  any  expenditure  of  oil. 
One  train  leaves  Pipara  in  the  morning  and  returns  to  it  in  the  afternoon.  A  popular 
song  sings  the  glory  of  this  railway  :— 


The  town  is  about  J  mile  from  the  station,  and  it  is  a  pleasant  sensation  to 
see  dust  and  mud  after  a  travel  through  a  desert  of  sand.  There  are  big  trees, 
good  gardens  and  fine  cultivated  fields  all  round  Bilada.  The  houses,  shops  and 
palaces  are  all  built  of  stone  and  they  have  an  antique  look.  The  verandahs  of 
the  shops  are  all  roofed  with  slabs  of  stone  at  45  degrees  to  the  wall.  The  roofs 
of  palaces  are  all  built  in  imitation  of  thatched  roofs.  Poor  people  live  in  thatched 
rooms  and  the  most  sacred  spot  in  the  city  has  still  a  covering  of  thatch. 

The  town  is  the  headquarter  of  a  Pergana  in  Jodhpur,  one  of  the  oldest  Perganas 
belonging  to  the  Rahtore  family  of  Marwar.  From  the  time  when  Jodha  founded 
the  city  of  Jodhpur  it  has  never  changed  hands  and  always  remained  faithful  to 
their  Raja. 

There  are  many  interesting  historical  sites  near  the  town  of  Bilada  ;  one  is  a 
temple  in  the  village  of  Pichiak,  five  miles  to  the  west  of  Bilada.  The  work- 
manship, the  carvings  and  the  ornamentations  all  go  to  show  that  it  must  be 
1000  years  or  more  old.  The  temple  has  undergone  several  repairs,  but  still  some 
of  the  carvings  appear  to  be  as  fresh  as  if  done  yesterday.  In  the  centre  of  the 
ceiling  of  the  temple  there  is  a  sculpture  of  Krishna  standing  on  the  Kaliya  snake 
which  fills  a  large  space  and  appears  to  be  absolutely  life-like.  Behind  the  temple 
there  is  a  statue  of  a  king  on  horse-back  —  a  sure  sign  of  antiquity.  Close  to  the 
temple  there  is  a  stone  Yupa  with  beautiful  carvings  all  round,  and  a  chamber 
at  the  top  contains  the  figure  of  Visnu,  and  the  four  sides  contain  the  other  great 
deities  of  the  Hindus.  At  Pichiak  there  is  a  small  temple  said  to  be  the  temple 
of  Bali  Raja,  which  is  still  worshipped  by  a  low-caste  people  called  the  Sargaras, 
that  is,  manufacturers  of  arrows.  There  are  some  raised  platforms  close  by  the 
temple  which  they  say  was  the  place  where  Bali  Raja  held  his  great  sacrifice. 

The  Sargaras  are  an  interesting  people.  Their  chief  occupation  is  the  manufac- 
ture of  arrows,  but  they  are  bound  to  carry  letters  for  the  Raja,  to  close  the 
gates  of  cities  at  night  and  to  be  always  ready  to  obey  the  orders  of  their  Sarkar. 

About  two  miles  to  the  east  of  the  town  of  Bilada  is  a  big  garden  called 
Marmora,  a  most  beautiful  sight  in  the  midst  of  a  desert,  planted  on  land  granted  to 
the  Dewan  of  Bilada  by  Shah  Jehan,  and  the  garden  is  as  old  as  Shah  Jehan's 
reign.  There  are  records  in  the  Dewan's  archives  which  show  that  noblemen  and 
even  Rajas  in  Rajputana  condescended  to  borrow  grafts,  seedlings  and  plants  from 
this  garden.  Once  the  Raja  of  Bikanir  requested  the  Dewan  to  send  him  110 
of  these  grafts  and  they  and  their  progeny  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  garden 
at  the  Fort  of  Bikanir.  About  £  mile  away  from  the  garden  is  a  big  tree  called 
"  the  Kalpataru,"  the  largest  of  its  kind  to  be  found  in  Rajputana.  Its  girth 
is  60  feet  and  its  height  about  250  cubits.  During  the  rains  the  tree  flowers  and 
the  gigantic  tree  with  big  white  flowers  becomes  a  sight  worth  seeing.  About 
a  mile  away  again  from  the  Kalpataru  there  is  a  place  called  Srlharsa  with  a 
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broken  temple  and  a  broken  Baudi  belonging  to  the  middle  of  the  12th  century 
A.D.  when  the  Bagdawats  ruled  over  this  part  of  the  country. 

Bilada  is  well  known  as  the  headquarter  of  a  curious  religion  professed  by 
about  a  lakh  of  people  in  Marwar,  Mewar,  Malwa  and  Guzerat.  The  central  point  of 
interest  in  this  religion  is  a  lamp  fed  by  ghee,  continuously  burning  for  nearly  450  years. 
The  lamp  was  originally  kept  in  a  small  thatched  room  supported  by  twelve  posts. 
It  is  now  kept  in  a  magnificent  room  with  marble  flooring.  But  over  the  roof 
there  is  the  original  thatched  room  supported  by  twelve  posts  and  kept  in  careful 
repairs.  The  religious  feeling  of  the  people  round  the  place  has  raised  that  thatched 
roof  much  higher  than  the  surrounding  buildings,  many  of  which  are  four  stories  high 
or  even  higher.  Besides  the  lamp  there  are  the  wooden  slippers,  five  cocoanuts,  the 
original  bedding  and  a  big  earthen  jar  belonging  to  the  founder  of  the  religion.  The 
jar  is  kept  outside  the  room  and  it  receives  on  festive  occasions  the  contributions  of 
the  faithful  in  the  shape  of  corn.  The  Dargah ,  for  so  it  is  called,  is  taken  care  of 
by  a  Baba,  that  is,  mendicant,  who  is  doing  it  for  a  long  succession  of  disciples. 

The  faithful  think  that  their  religion  has  come  down  from  eternity  and  that 
the  lamp,  the  jar  and  the  other  appurtenances  of  the  room  also  exist  from  eternity. 
The  lamp  they  say  represents  the  brilliancy  of  Nava  Durga  or  Yoga  Maya  who 
preached  the  religion  for  the  first  time  to  Prahlad.  Prahlad  preached  it  to  Haris- 
candra,  and  the  following  is  the  succession  list  of  the  heads  of  this  religion  : — 

1.  Prahlad.  15.  Taipir. 

2.  Hariscandra.  16.  Tarnu. 

3.  Durvasa  Rsi.  17.  Muhammad. 

4.  Narad.  18.  Mitha. 

5.  Pandav.  19.  Kharu  Pir  (Mussalman). 

6.  Pariksit.  20.  Baghil. 

7.  Janamejaya.  21.  Shamsuddin. 

8.  Sahasra  Linga.  2*2.  Bhore. 

9.  Sata  Linga.  23.  Jalam. 

10.  Bern  Buddharaj.     (He  is  said  24.     Rayasuddin. 

to   be    the  founder  of  the            25.  Tamaluddin. 

Muhammdan  religion).  26.  Sahebuddin. 

11.  Asta  Bhava.  27.  Kudbuddin. 

12.  Bijay  Raj.  28.  Sahadeb. 

13.  A  jay  Raj.  29.  Bikrsi  (Bhikha  Davi). 

14.  Asadin.  30.  Ayji,  a  lady. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  who  this  Ayji  was.  Her  religion  is  closely  associated 
with  the  name  of  Sams  Tabrez,  that  is,  the  sun  of  Tabriz,  a  man  celebrated  in 
Muhammadan  tradition  as  a  great  seer  and  as  a  great  saint.  He  was  not  exactly 
a  Muhammadan,  for  he  is  said  to  have  worshipped  the  lamp  and  abused  the  Mussal- 
mans.  The  tradition  runs  that  a  Khalif  of  Bagdad  ordered  that  he  should  be  flayed 
alive  for  his  heretical  sayings  and  the  order  was  literally  carried  out.  But  when 
his  skin  was  taken  out  of  his  body  he  walked  out  of  the  place  of  execution  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  Muhammadans  abhorred  him  and  for  days  and  weeks  he 
got  nothing  to  eat.  At  last  unable  to  bear  hunger  any  longer  he  jumped  into  a 
pool  of  water  and  caught  hold  of  a  fish.  But  there  was  no  fire  to  cook  it,  and 
so  addressing  the  Sun  he  said,  "  I  am  Sams  (sun)  on  earth  and  you  are  Sams  in 
heaven  ;  come  and  help  me."  The  Sun  came  down,  it  is  asserted,  and  cooked  the 
fish  but  burnfc  a  great  part  of  the  Khalif's  dominions.  The  story  probably  personi- 
fies the  struggle  of  the  worshipper  of  the  Sun  against  Islam.  Since  then  Sams- 
uddin  became  a  matter  of  dread  to  the  Muhammadans.  An  imitation  of  his  grave 
is  found  on  the  top  story  above  the  place  where  the  light  is  kept.  It  is  carefully 
cleansed  every  day  and  flowers  are  strewn  over  it  every  day.  The  worship  of  the  lamp 
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seems  to  be  a  survival  of  the  fire  worship  of  the  Persians  or  perhaps  some  sort 
of  worship  of  the  Magii  outside  Persia. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  nationality  of  the  Ayji,1  the  first  preacher  of 
this  religion  in  Rajputana.  The  tradition,  however,  clearly  points  out  a  foreign 
origin.  It  is  said  that  she  was  not  born  of  woman,  that  she  was  Nava  Durga 
(New-Durga)  herself,  that  she  dropped  from  heaven  somewhere  near  Multan  and 
roamed  in  Sindh.  But  all  on  a  sudden  she  assumed  the  form  of  a  little  girl  and 
came  down  to  the  house  of  Bhikha,  a  Davi  Rajput,  a  subsept  of  the  Sisodias.  The 
Da vi's  house  was  at  Ambagad,  about  25  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Abu  Road  Station 
of  the  B.B.  &  C.I.  Railway.  It  is  about  10  kos  from  Mandu,  the  capital  of  Malwa, 
which  was  then  an  independent  Muhammadan  sovereignty,  ruled  by  an  Afghan 
Chief  from  Ghore.  The  little  girl  soon  became  favourite  at  Ambagad.  The  fame 
of  her  exquisite  beauty  soon  reached  the  Sultan  of  Mandu  who  at  once  demanded 
her  hands  from  her ioster  father  Bhikha  Davl.  As  a  Sisodia  prince  Bhikha  was  naturally 
averse  to  have  a  matrimonial  connection  with  Muhammadans,  but  he  had  not  the  power 
to  resist  a  powerful  Sultan  and  so  he  became  exceedingly  anxious  and  began  to  tremble 
with  fear.  But  Ayji  comforted  him  and  encouraged  him  to  give  her  away  to  the 
Sultan  in  marriage.  So  every  preparation  was  made.  Palaces  and  buildings  were 
miraculously  raised  and  a  pandal  erected  for  the  reception  of.  the  bridegroom.  On 
reaching  the  pandal  the  bridegroom  was  struck  with  the  splendour  of  the  place,  which 
was  superior  to  that  of  Mandu.  But  all  on  a  sudden  he  became  susceptible  to  a  feeling 
of  inordinate  dread  and  lo  !  the  bride  comes  riding  on  a  lion,  at  the  sight  of  which 
the  Sultan  fainted  and  fell  from  his  seat.  On  recovering  consciousness  he  abjured 
the  marriage,  became  a  disciple  of  Ayji,  took  her  lamp  and  jar  and  returned  to 
Mandu,  where  he  encouraged  people  to  adopt  Ayji's  faith.  After  this  Ayji 
remained  for  18  years  at  Ambagad  (which  by  the  way  is  still  a  place  of  pilgrimage), 
and  then  she  travelled  to  Mewar.  From  Mewar  she  came  to  the  Pergana  of  Godvad 
and  the  village  Nadlai,  where  she  lighted  a  lamp  which  is  still  burning  there. 
From  Nadlai  she  came  to  Dailana  in  the  Pergana  of  Sojat.  It  was  mid-summer 
and  she  was  very  thirsty  after  a  long  day's  march  through  the  desert.  She  asked 
a  man  named  Sadharan  to  give  her  a  pot  of  water.  He  made  her  sit  under  the 
shade  of  a  small  tree  and  went  in  quest  of  water.  But  on  coming  back  he  found 
Ayji  has  transformed  it  into  a  big  Bur  tree. 

From  Dailana  Ayji  came  to  Bilada  in  Samvat  1521.  At  that  time  Jodha 
was  the  king  of  Marwar,  Kumbha  was  Rana  of  Mewar,  Raymal  was  the  Jaigirdar 
of  Bilada  and  under  him  Janaji  was  the  governor  of  the  town.  Ayji  came  there 
but  did  not  speak  to  anybody.  She  built  her  hut  and  lived  there  with  her  foster 
father.  Her  fame  however  spread  far  and  wide.  At  last  Janaji  was  induced  to 
enquire  who  she  was.  She  broke  her  silence  and  said  that  this  was  the  place  where 
there  would  be  many  palaces  where  the  lamp  would  burn  till  eternity  and  where  Yoga 
Maya  would  be  worshipped. 

About  this  time  she  made  many  prophecies.  She  foretold  Janaji  that  his 
lost  son  Madhav  would  come  back  and  be  his  obedient  son.  She  foretold  that  Raymal, 
the  son  of  Kumbha  Rana,  who  was  banished  by  his  father,  would  be  pardoned  by 
his  father  and  would  succeed  him.  On  Madhav's  return  Janaji  made  him  a  servant  of 
Ayji.  Ayji  married  him  to  a  follower  of  her  religion  and  Madhab's  son  Govind  became 
her  first  Dewan  in  Samvat  1556.  In  1561  Ayji  died.  She  told  her  followers  to  obey 
the  Dewan  and  instructed  the  Dewan  not  to  open  her  room  for  seven  days  as  she 
would  be  engaged  in  a  meditation.  But  the  poor  fellow  opened  it  on  the  fifth  day  and 
found  that  Ayji  was  not  there,  but  all  her  things  were  lying  there  in  perfect  order. 

Govind  was  a  descendant  of  Rai  Seho.  He  was  succeeded  by  Laka,  Laka 
by  Karamsi,  from  whom  the  succession  runs  thus  : — 


I  Aya  in  Persian  means  a  sainless. 
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Rohitas,  Laksmidas,  Rajsingh,  Kalyandas,  Padam  Singh,  Haridas,  Uday  Singh, 
Anup  Singh,  Lai  Singh,  Sivadan  Singh,  Lachraan  Singh,  Saktidan  and  Pratap  Singh. 

Every  follower  of  Ayji  is  a  Doraband,  that  is,  he  has  to  tie  on  the  wrist  of 
his  left  hand  a  piece  of  string  which  goes  round  the  wrist  1 1  times  and  has  to  be 
tied  or  knotted  11  times.  The  string  is  called  Dora  and  so  the  man  who  takes  the 
Dora  is  called  Doraband.  But  women  do  not  tie  the  string  in  their  wrists  but 
in  their  necks.  A  Doraband  has  no  other  sacrament  to  perform  durin»  his  or  her 
life.  For  each  Dora  they  have  to  pay  six  pice.  Every  Doraband  has  to  pay  a 
contribution  of  six  pice  annually  to  the  Darga  and  a  certain  quantity  of  grain 
to  feed  the  bullocks  of  Ayji's  chariot.  The  Dorabands  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Ayji  institution  in  many  matters,  viz.,  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters,  in  some 
criminal  and  even  in  some  civil  matters.  The  Government  of  Marwar  allows  the 
Dewan  to  exercise  these  jursidictions  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  this  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  the  Dewan's  income. 

Since  the  death  of  Ayji  the  Dewan  is  the  supreme  head  of  this  sect.  Every  disciple 
is  found  to  obey  him .  It  is  related ,  that  when  Ayj  i  was  driving  her  chariot  through  her  im- 
mense possessions,  she  came  to  Kotriin  Godvad  and  lived  at  the  monastery  of  Gopalgiri. 
Gopalgiri  had  two  disciples— Rupgiri  and  Kesavgiri.  Ayji  took  these  Giris  under  her 
protection  and  re-entitled  them  Bdbas  ;  one  became  Rupa  Baba  and  the  other  Kesa 
Baba.  One  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Darga  and  the  other  was  given  the  Rath  or  chariot 
to  levy  annual  contributions,  to  settle  disputes,  etc.  The  Dewan  was  asked  never  to 
demand  any  account  of  their  earnings  from  the  Babaloks  and  to  remain  satisfied  with 
whatever  they  gave.  But  the  Dewan  has  the  power  of  appointing  any  Baba  to  any  work 
and  to  transfer  them  from  one  post  to  another  at  his  sweet  will.  The  Dewan  of  course 
marries,  his  eldest  son  succeeds  to  the  Dewani,  the  other  sons  being  maintained 
for  one  or  two  generations  at  the  expense  of  the  Bader,  that  is,  the  palace  or 
palaces.  But  the  Babaloks  cannot  marry.  They  can  have  as  many  chelas  as 
possible.  But  as  they  are  bound  to  take  chelas  only  from  the  Doraband  people 
the  number  of  chelas  is  always  limited.  The  chelas  are  recruited  in  this  way. 
A  barren  woman  as  the  last  resort  comes  to  the  Darga  and  vows  that  if  she  gets 
two  sons  she  would  dedicate  one  to  the  Darga.  In  that  way  though  there  are 
some  chelas  always  still  their  number  cannot  be  very  many. 

But  who  are  the  Doraband  people  ?  They  generally  come  from  the  Sirbis. 
They  say  that  they  belong  to  a  Rajput  tribe  and  were  in  the  13th  century  rulers 
of  Jalore  and  that  Alauddin  Khiliji  conquered  their  possessions  and  turned  them 
out.  Seven  hundred  of  these  Rajputs  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Luni  and  formed 
a  commune  (sir)  without  any  individual  property.  They  went  on  increasing  and 
multiplying  when  the  Ayji  converted  them  into  her  faith.  The  communistic  prin- 
ciples have  now  been  given  up  and  now  every  Sirbi  can  acquire  property.  There 
are  very  few  Sirbis  who  are  not  Dorabands. 

One  day  in  the  year  they  hold  a  festival  at  the  Darga  where  all  Doraband  people 
come  or  send  in  their  offerings.  The  Dewan  sits  there  on  a  marble  chowki  in 
state  and  the  Babaloks  manage  the  show  to  their  profit.  For  many  generations 
the  Dewans  are  governing  the  small  community  with  great  ability  and  cleverness. 
They  are  adding  palace  after  palace  to  the  Bader.  There  is  very  little  of  caste 
distinction  in  this  community.  Their  dead  bodies  are  burnt  and  on  the  burning 
ground  a  chatri  or  cenotaph  is  raised.  The  cenotaph  of  Dewan  Rohitas  is  some- 
thing worth  seeing.  It  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  pool  with  several  springs  in  it 
which  discharge  its  surplus  water  to  the  Blna  river.  The  pool  is  surrounded  with 
stone  steps  and  have  big  trees  shading  its  water. 

Once  upon  a  time,  the  Resident  at  Jodhpur  asked  Maharaja  Man  Singh  how  many 
families  were  there  in  Marwar,  that  is,  he  asked  for  a  guess  of  the  census  of  the  State. 
The  Raja  replied  that  there  were  only  2£  families,  one  was  the  Dewan  of  Bilada  and 
the  other  the  Seths  of  Ria,  and  the  entire  population  including  the  Raja  himself  formed 
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but  only  half  a  family.  The  Ria  family  is  now  gone,  but  the  Dewan  remains.  He  lives 
in  splendour  as  a  local  magnate,  keeps  all  the  paraphernalia  of  state,  and  from  his 
kitchen  are  fed  all  the  Babaloks  living  in  the  Bader.  The  present  Dewan  is  a  hand- 
some looking  young  man  of  about  30,  a  good  horseman  and  very  fond  of  decorating 
his  Mahals  with  pictures  and  curiosities.  Every  day  he  goes  to  the  Marmora  gardens 
and  looks  to  the  management  of  his  property  with  care. 

The  Dewan  has  a  record-room  but  no  library.  In  the  record-room  there 
are  some  works  written  in  a  curious  character  supposed  to  be  Sindhi  or  Multani 
of  the  14th  century  which  the  Ayji  is  said  to  have  been  fond  of  reading.  There  are 
some  curious  manuscripts  which  defied  the  skill  of  the  local  scholars  to  decipher. 
But  they  are  really  Bengali  works  written  in  Bengali  character.  They  were  copied 
by  Raghunath  Das  who  lived  at  Vrndavan,  and  who,  I  suspect,  is  the  same  Raghu- 
nath Das  who  renounced  his  Jagir  at  Satgaon  and  became  a  mendicant  of  the  Chitanya 
sect.  It  was  of  course  a  pleasure  and  delight  to  me  to  find  Bengali  works  in  such 
a  distant  corner  of  the  desert  of  Rajputana,  and  that  copied  by  so  famous  a  man.  The 
works  are:  (1)  Radbikasatanama  by  Rup  GosvamI,  (2)  Radhikastottara  Satanama  by 
Sri  Krsna  Caitanya  himself,  the  famous  founder  of  the  sect.  He  has  written  so  little 
that  a  work  composed  by  him  is  likely  to  attract  much  attention  among  his  followers. 
(3)  Prarthana  by  Narottam  Das,  and  (4)  Vrndavan  Dhyan  or  Vrindavan  Jatra 
Parikrama. 

The  record-room  contains  two  other  works  in  Marwari  Hindi.  They  contain 
the  history  of  the  sect.  The  first  is  Ayi  Ananda  Prakas  by  Vyas  Bhavam  Das, 
a  Pokaran  Brahman  who  composed  it  in  Samvat  1793.  The  present  copy  was 
made  in  Samvat  1955  at  the  time  of  Dewan  Raj  Singh.  The  manuscript  contains 
many  other  works  ;  the  Anandaprakas  occupies  pp.  45  to  92. 

The  other  work  is  Ayi  Ugra  Prakas  by  Cand  Kavi,  a  contemporary  of  Raja 
Man  Singh  of  Jodhpur  and  of  Dewan  Sivadanji.  This  work  attempts  to  make 
Ayji  as  ancient  as  creation  and  makes  Prahlad  the  first  Guru. 


APPENDIX  VIII. 

REV.   DR.    MACALISTER'S   PERPETUAL   LOAN. 

Dr.  Macalister's  perpetual  loan  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  contains  a 
collection  of  Vats  or  historical  tales,  said  to  have  been  given  to  him  by  Rao  Kanti 
Candra  Mookerjee  Bahadur,  Prime  Minister  of  Jaipur.  It  is  written  on  .foolscap-size 
country-made  paper,  with  red  lines  terminating  writing  on  both  sides  and  the  colophons 
and  the  names  of  metres  written  in  red.  The  number  of  leaves  is  125.  It  contains 
the  following  historical  tales  in  Marwari  : — 

(1)  Rahtor  Rao  Siajiri  Vat,  ending  in  leaf  5B. 

(2)  Rao  Mane  Devade  rl  Vat,  ending  in  leaf  ISA. 

(3)  Jai  sai  sarvarhia  rl  Vat,  ending  in  leaf  20A. 

(4)  Kacchavaharl  Vat,  ending  in  leaf  23A. 

(5)  Mohilarl  Vat,  ending  in  leaf  27B. 

(6)  Arjan  Hamir  rl  Vat,  ending  in  leaf  32A. 

(7)  Satal  Somrl  Vat,  ending  in  leaf  33B. 

(8)  Rao  Mandalikri  Vat,  ending  in  leaf  35 A 

(9)  Capavatart  Vat,  ending  in  leaf  36B. 

(10)  Pratapmal  Devade  rl  Vat,  ending  in  leaf  39A 

(11)  Sadaivacha  Savalihgarl  Vat,  ending  in  leaf  46A. 

(12)  Sivaivijai  rl  Vat,  ending  in  leaf  50B. 

(13)  Hajarihakikat,  ending  in  leaf  55B. 

(14)  Vahallmarl  Vat,  ending  in  leaf  75B. 

(15)  Gore  Vadal  rl  Vat,  ending  in  leaf  84A. 

(16)  Haradas  Mokalot  Uhad  rl  Vat,  ending  in  leaf  89B. 

(17)  Rao  Kanhara  dai  Maheve  rajarl  Vat,  ending  in  leaf  95A. 

(18)  Rao  Viramjl  rl  Vat,  ending  in  leaf  97A. 

(19)  Gogadejlrl  Vat,  ending  in  leaf  98B. 

(20)  Rao  Cavandejlri  Vat,  ending  in  leaf  102A. 

(21)  Ada  Kamal  rl  Vat,  ending  in  leaf  103B. 

(22)  Sn  Rinmaljl  rl  Vat,  ending  in  leaf  108B. 

(23)  Rao  Yodhajlrl  Vat,  ending  in  leaf  111A. 

(24)  Rao  Sri  Vikaljl  rl  Vat,  ending  in  leaf  11  IB. 

(25)  Kandhalajl  rl  Vat,  ending  in  112A. 

(26)  Rao  Tidai  Raval  Samvatsi  Sonagarai  rl  Vat,  ending  in  leaf  112B. 

(27)  Suday  Babll  rl  Vat,  ending  in  leaf   115A. 

(28)  Dlnmanre  Phalarl  Vat,  ending  in  119B. 

(29)  Tavara  Ramadeji  rl  Vat,  ending  in  leaf  121  A. 

(30)  Saikarrahote  rl  Vat,  ending  in  125B. 

The  following  works  lent  by  The  Revd.  Dr.  Macalister  are  not  Bardic  works : — 
(1)  The  works  of  Caranadas  in  Nagara  character,  dated  Samvat  1813,  Kartik, 

the  5th  day  of  the  waning  moon.     The  scribe  is  Joslrama.     The  number  of  leaves 

is  254.     In  contains  the  following  works  :— 

(A)  Braja  Carita  in  14  leaves. 

(B)  Amaraloka  Khanda  Dhama  Varnanam,  ending  in  leaf  22. 

(C)  Dharmajahaj  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  preceptor  and  his 

disciple,  ending  in  leaf  43. 

(D)  Astangayoga  in  the  same  form  ending  in  leaf  76. 

(E)  Yoga  Sandeha  Sara,  ending  in  leaf  81. 

(F)  Svarodaya,  ending  in  leaf  84. 

(G)  Bhaktipadartha,  ending  in  leaf  145. 


,,; 

(H)  Mana-virakata-karana  Gutikasara,  ending  in  leaf  161. 
(I)  Brahmajnanasagara,  ending  in  leaf  19,1?. 
(J)  Caranadas  ki  Sabda,  ending  in  248. 
(K)  Kavit,  ending  in  leaf  254. 

II.  BHAJANA  AND  OTHER  SONGS  OF  KAVIRA. 

(A)  Bhajana-raga-ragam  in  47  leaves. 

(B)  Gurugita  in  48  leaves. 

(C)  Sukhanidhana  in  60  leaves. 

(D)  The  evidence  of  Kavira  in  51  leaves. 

III. 

The    story    of    Rukmim   by    Padma    in    64    leaves.     The    language    is    mixed 

Guzrati  and  Marwari, 

IV. 

It  is  a  collection  of  Sanskrit  works,  the  principal  being  :— 

( 1 )  Rudrayamala  Tantra. 

(2)  Saundarya  Laharl. 

(3)  Skanda  Parana  (Isvara-ParvatI  Samvada). 

(4)  A  collection  of  Mantras. 

(5)  Sivaprakasa. 

(6)  A  portion  of  Brahmandapurana. 

V. 

Kalpasutra  of  the  Jainas  in  Hindi  complete  in  180  leaves,  copied  in  Samvat 
1896  Pausa,  waning  moon  13.  The  scribe  was  Sobhacand  belonging  to  the 

Lukagaccha. 

VI. 

Sravaka  Vidhi  Prakasa,  complete  in  19  leaves.  Dated  Samvat  1924,  Bhadra, 
waning  rnoon  2,  at  Jayanagar,  which  is  another  name  for  Jaipur. 

This  contains  the  duties  for  the  day  and  for  the  night  on  the  occasion  of 
a  Sradh  of  a  follower  of  Jina.  It  is  based  on  (1)  Bidhipraya  by  Jinaprabha 
Suri,  (2)  Sadavasyaka  Valya  Bodha  by  Tarunaprabha  Suri,  of  the  Kharatara- 
gaccha,  (3)  Samayacarika  Sataka,  (4)  Vandaru  Vrtti,  (5)  Pravacanasaroddhara  Vrtti, 
(6)  Acaradinakara,  (7)  Samacaripattra  by  Jinapati  Suri,  (8)  Laghuvidhipraya  by 

Sivanidhana  Upadhvaya. 

VII. 

The  sayings  of  Daduji.     Dated  Samvat  1836,  Bhadra  waxing  moon  9. 

VIII. 

Sadgurulila  by  Atmarama. 

IX. 

(A)  Sayings  of  Dadu. 

(B)  Evidence  of  Kavira. 

(C)  Sayings  of  Namadevaji. 

(D)  Sayings  of  Royidasa. 

X. 

Sadhanapancaka  by  Samkaracarya  with  a  commentary  in  three  leaves. 


APPENDIX  IX. 

MANUSCRIPTS  COPIED  AT  JAIPUR. 

(1)  History   of  Jaipur  in  Jaipurl  Hindi,  copied   from  a   manuscript   deposited 
at  the  temple  of  Jagat  Siromaniji  at  Jaipur. 

It  purports  to  give  the  history  of  the  Kacchvaha  family  from  Isvara  Simha 
who  reigned  at  Gwalior  in  Samvat  1023  to  the  accession  of  Maharaja  Ram  Sinha 
during  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 

(2)  History  of  Prthviraja,  the  last  Chauhan  king  of  Delhi  and  Ajmere,  based 
on  the  Prthvlrajrasau.     It  is  written  in  Jaipur!  Hindi.     It  is  copied  from  two  bound 
volumes  giving  the  history  of  the  Delhi  Empire.     It  is  complete  in  36  leaves. 

(3)  The  following  manuscripts  were  copied  at  the  Library  of  Thakur  Saheb  Kehari 
Singh  of  Acrole,  who  belongs  to  the  Balabhadrot  family  of  the  12  Kotharis. 

A.  Kavlrji  ki  parcl,  ending  in  leaf  7. 

B.  Angada  jl  ki  parchi,  ending  in  leaf  11 

C.  History  of  Delhi,  ending  in  leaf  16. 

D.  Balabhodrot  Vamsavall  I.  in  7  leaves. 

E.  Balabhodrot  Vamsavall  II.  in  5  leaves. 

F.  History  of  the  Rajas  of  Amer  and  Jaipur,  complete  in  80  leaves. 

(4)  Surajprakasa  by  Karamdana,  a  Carana  of  Mewar,  who  presented  this  work  to 
Maharaja  Abhaya  Singh  after  his  conquest  of  Ahmedabad.     He  gives  in  it  the  history 
of  the  Rahtore  family  from  the  Sun-god  to  Raja  Abhaya  Singh.     The  scribe  Madhav 
prasad  Gaud  Shastrl  has  not  yet  given  the  whole  work  ,  nor  has  he  been  paid  for  the 
whole  work.     Only   76  leaves  have  been  copied.     It  is   said  that  Maharaja  Abhaya 
Singh  could  not  make  time  to  hear  Karanidana's  work  and  so  a  short  work  was  written 
by  the  poet  for  the  delectation  of  the   Raja.     That  short  work  is  entitled  Vlrada 
Srngar.    It  has  been  published  by  Maharaja  Bhairava  Singhjl,  C.I.E.,  of  Bikanir,  a 
copy  of  which  is  kept  along  with  the  copy  of  Surajprakasa. 

MANUSCRIPTS   FROM   JODHPUR. 

Pandit  Nanu  Ram  Brahma  Bhat  has  presented  to  the  Asiatic  Society  a  copy  of 
Amara  Vattlsi  by  Bhat  Haradasa  Vanjaravala  It  contains  the  history  of  Maharaja 
Rajrajesvara  Gaja  Singh  of  Joclhpur,  who  got  his  investiture  from  Emperor  Jahangir. 
manuscript  contains  80  leaves.  The  last  leaf  is  still  with  Pandit  Nanu  Rarnji  who  has 
promised  to  send  it.  Though  written  by  a  Bhat  it  is  written  in  pure  Dingal. 

MANUSCRIPT   PURCHASED   AT   JODHPUR. 

The  only  manuscript  purchased  at  Jodhpur  is  the  Dingalakosa,  compiled  by  a 
Carana  of  the  Misrana  clan,  named  Murari.  In  the  Samvat  year  1942,  Ram  Singh, 
Rao  Raja  of  Bundi,  ordered  Muraridana,  the  son  of  Surajmal,  the  author  of  Vamsa- 
bhaskara,  to  compile  a  Kosa  of  the  Marubhasa.  He  began  to  write  from  the  month  of 
Chaitra  of  the  Samvat  year  1943.  The  Kosa  begins  in  leaf  9—  Atha  Dingala  Bhasayah 
prarambhah. 


swft  ""'am 


The  Raj  Vamsa  Varnana  or  a  history  of  the  Hada  Chauhan  family  of  Bundi  take 
up  25  leaves.     It  begins  with  the  sacrifice,  performed  by  Vasistha,  on  mount  Abu 
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from  which  Chauhau  was  born,  and  ends  with  his  two  hundred  and  fourth  descendant. 
Then  begins  a  short  history  of  the  poet's  family  which  ends  in  leaf  44.     Then  :  — 


The  work  is  divided  into  four  Khandas,  the  first  coming  to  an  end  in  leaf  85,  the 
second  in  268,  the  third  in  363,  and  the  fourth  in  407.  The  second  and  the  third  are 
taken  up  with  synonyms  and  the  fourth  treats  of  Chandas  and  Gits.  The  last 
colophon  runs  :  — 


APPENDIX    X. 

THE   GIFT  OP  THE  JODHPUR   DURBAR   TCt  THE  SEARCH    OF 

BARDIC   CHRONICLES. 

1.  Raja-rupak  by  Caran  Ratnu  Vlrbhan.     Complete  in  367  leaves.     It  contains 
the  history  of  Marwar  from  the  last  days  of  Yasovanta  Singh  I.  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Abhaya.  Singh.     During  this  period  the  Moghals  wanted  to  absorb  the  State  of 
Jodhpur  into  their  Empire  and  so  a  fierce  struggle  ensued   ending  in  the  complete 
independence  of  the  State,  and  the  appointment  of  it?  Maharaja  as  the  Viceroy  of 
Guzerat.     During  his  Viceroyalty  a  great  battle  was  fought  at  Ahmedabad  which  every 
Rajput  in  Marwar  still  speaks  of  with  pride.     The  work. is  copied  in  ruled  foolscap  in 
intelligible  Marwari  script.     The  dialect  used  is  Dingal. 

2.  Gunarupak  by  Kesavdas,  a  Caran  of  the  Gadan  tribe.     Complete  in  165  pages 
written  on  ruled  foolscap  with  a  neat  hand.     It  contains  a  history  of  Maharaja  Gaja 
Singh,  who  was  a  general  in  Shah  Jehan's  army  and  did  excellent  work  in  that 
Emperor's  wars  in  the  South. 

3.  A  collection  of  short  works  complete  in  202  pages  on  ruled  foolscap  written  in 
bold  and  beautiful  hand  containing  1 1  different  works : — 

(1)  The  Jhulna  songs  in  honour  of  Amar  Singh,  the  Rao  of  Pokaran  in  the  State 
of  Marwar.     It  was  composed  by  Adha  Caran  and  complete  in  10  pages. 

(2)  A  description  of  the  battle  of  Ahmedabad  fought  by  Abhaya  Singh  of  Marwar 
.  against  his  predecessor  the  Pathan  Subadar  named  Sarbuland  Khan,  the  founder  of 

the  Pathan  family  of  Furrakkabad,  composed  by  Bakhtji,  a  Caran  of  the  Kheria  clan. 
From  page  11  to  page  46. 

(3)  Rasaguljar — a  short  account  of  the  Rahtores  from  the   beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Raja  Man  Singh  composed  by  BadanjI,  a  Caran  of   the  Misan  Clan. 
Pages  47  to  62. 

(4)  The  Bacanika  songs  in  honour  of  Ratan  Singh,  the  founder  of  the  Rutlam 
State,  composed  by  Jagajl,  a  Caran  of  the  Kheria  clan.     Pages  63  to  92. 

(5)  The  Jhamal  songs  in  honour  of  Devi  Singh,  the  Thakur  of  Pokaran,  composed 
by  Sablajl,  a  Caran  of  the  Lalas  clan  and  an  inhabitant   of  the  village  of  Juriara. 
Pages  93  to  99. 

(6)  The  life  of  Maharaja  Yasovanta  Singh  I.,  pp.  100  to  119,  to  which  is  added  a 
song  in  honour  of  Mahes  Das,  the  Thakur  of  Asak,  who  died  fighting  for  his  master 
Vijay  Singh  at  Medta. 

(7)  The  Kavit  songs  in  honour  of  Uma  Devi,  a  daughter  of  a  Bhatia  Rajput 
of  Jaisalmere,  who  immolated  herself  in  the  funeral  pyre  of  her  husband  Rao  Maldev, 
pp.  21  to  23. 

(8)  Kavit  songs  in  honour  of  those  high-souled  ladies  who  immolated  themselves 
in   the   funeral  pyres   of   their   husbands   at   Rupnagar  in   the   Samvat   year    1648. 
Composed  by  ArjanjI,  a  Caran  of  the  Barhat  clan,  a  resident  of  the  village  Rupabarsa, 
pp.  124  to  132. 

(9)  The  Bel  songs  of  Rupa  Devi  in  5  leaves  marked  132  (Ka)  (Kha)  (Ga)  (Gha) 

(Na). 

(10)  Rupakraj,   being   an   account   of   Sivadan   Singh,   a  descendant  of  Kesari 
Singh  of  the  Jodha  clan  composed  by  Lalaji,  a  Caran  of  the  Barhat  clan,  pp.  133-169. 

(11)  Ajit  Grantha  is   on  the  subject  of  A  jit  Singh,  a  Rajput  Sardar,  who  lost 
his  life  in  the  defence  of  Puskar,  pp.  168-202.     It  was   composed  by  Iswar  Das,  a 
Caran  of  the  Barhat  clan. 

4.  The  songs  of  kings,  and  songs  of  Rajas,  134  pages  of  ruled  foolscap,  by  various 
authors  ranged  in  chronological  order  for  each  line  of  Rajas.     As  a  collection  made 
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at  Mar  war,  the  Marwar  Rajas  have  been  given  the  first  place.  The  songs  begin  with 
Rao  Siho  and  end  with  Sardar  Singh,  the  late  Maharaja  of  Jodhpur.  Then  come 
two  Rajas  of  Kisnangad,  six  of  Bikanir,  one  of  Rutlam  and  two  of  Idar,  all  deriving 
their  origin  from  the  Jodhpur  family.  After  finishing  with  the  Rahtores,  the 
Sisodias  of  Udaipur  come  in  for  their  share.  These  songs  begin  with  Kumbha  and 
end  with  Arsi  (Ari  Singh).  Then  come  three  Rajas  of  Jaipur,  two  of  Bundi, 
three  of  Kotah,  two  of  Jhalrapatan  and  one  of  Jaisalmere.  The  compiler  has 
given  a  complete  table  of  contents  specifying  the  number  of  songs  against  each  of 
the  Rajas. 

5.  A  collection  of   songs  in   honour   of   Rajput    noblemen    of  various  families 
complete  in   109  pages  of  ruled  foolscap  and  a  table  of  contents  giving  the  number, 
the  name  and  the  family,  the  place  of  residence  of  the  hero  and  a  short  description  of 
the  contents  of  the   songs.     The  latter  is  very   interesting,  one  is  called  Marsia,  a 
death  song,  one  is  called  Juddha,  one  is  called  Tarif ,  one  is  called  Bahadur!,  one  is 
Datarl  and  so  on.     The  remarks  are  very  expressive  but  almost  monosyllablic.     These 
pages  contain  songs  to  celebrate  the  deeds  of  259  Rajput  warriors. 

6.  Ajit  Carit.     Complete  in  383  pages.     The  work  is  anonymous.     It  has  been 
copied  from   a   manuscript  in   the  Historical   Department  of  Jodhpur.     It  gives   a 
brief  account  of  the  reigns  of  Gaja  Singh  of  Jodhpur  and  a  full  history  of  Maharaja 
Ajit  Singh.     The  work  is  in  verse.     It  comes  down  to  the  year  1697  A.D. 

7.  A  khyat  or  history  in  prose.     Complete  in  284  leaves  containing  an  account 
of  the  Rahtore  family  from  Raja  Punj  to  Maharaja  Vijay  Singh. 

8.  Mudiar  ki  Khyat — A    history   of   the    Rahtore    family    from    the   beginning 
of   the   creation   to  Yasovanta  Singh  in  prose.     Complete  in    162  pages.     It  traces 
the  origin   of    the   Rahtores   from   Konkan   to   KalyanI,    from   Kalyani   to   Karnat 
and  from  Karnat  to  Kanauj . 

9.  A  history  of  the  Rahtore  family  from  Jaycand  to  Ajit  Singh  taken  or  copied 
from  the  MSS.  at  Mftdiar.     This  work  is  wholly  in  verse.     Complete  in  60  pages. 

10.  History  by  Muhnot  Nayan  Singh  in  prose  up  to  1 34th  leaf.     Nayan  Singh 
was  the  Prime  Minister  of   Maharaja   Yasavanta  Singh  I  of  Marwar.     He  wrote  a 
complete  history  of  the  various  dynasties  of  Rajputana  as  well  as   a  complete  statis- 
tical account  of  the  Rajput  States  during  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.     The  statis- 
tical account  is  still  preserved  in  the  family  archive  at  Jodhpur.     But  his  history 
has  made  him    famous.     It  has  been  copied  and  re-copied  almost   in  every  State. 
Nayan   Singh's    family   was    originally   a   Rajput    family    but   Mohan,   one   of  the 
ancestors  was  made  a   Benia   by   a   Raja  of  Jaisalmere.     Since  then  this  particular 
Benia  family   has  been   distinguished   by  the  title  of  Muhnot,  that  is,    descendants 
of  Mohan.     The  present  number  contains  the  history  of  the  Sisodias  and  the  Ranas 
of  Mewar,  of  the  States  of  Dungarpur  and  Banswara,  of  Bundi ,  of  Kotah,  of  the  Rajas 
of  Bundelkhand  and  of  Sirohi. 

11.  Gunabhasacitra  is  a  history  of  Maharaja  Gaja  Singh  by  Hem  Kavi.     Com- 
plete in  57  leaves. 

12.  Dholamarvanl  Ki  Vat.   The  story  of  Dhola  of  Narvar  and  Marvani,  a  Rajput 
woman  of  Jaisalmere.     Complete  in  36  leaves. 

13.  The  15th  accomplishments  of  Bhoj.     According  to  Hindu   ideas   there  are 
only  14  accomplishments  for  a  learned  man.     Bhoj  had  a  15th  accomplishment,   that 
is,  he  understood  the  wiles  of  women.     Complete  in  46  leaves. 

14.  Jagadev  Pamar  KI  Vat.     The  story  of  Jagadev  Pamar,  the  son  of  Udaya- 
ditya  of  Malva  who  served  under  Siddharaj  Jay  Singh  of  Annahilapattan.     Complete 
in  21  leaves. 

15.  Glndollrl  Vat.     Gindoli  was  the  daughter  of  Muhammad  Bigara.     The  work 
contains  the  story  of  her  amours  with  Jagmal,  an  enemy  of  the  Sultan.     Hathl  Khan, 
one  of  the  generals  of  Muhammed  Bigara,  carried  away  140  women  from  Pa  tan.     They 
were  subjects  of  Jagmal 's  son  Mallinath,  who  vowed  vengeance  on  Muhammad  Bigara. 
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He  carried  away  Glndoli,  the  daughter  of  Bigara,  from  Ahmedabad.  His  territory 
was  invaded  by  the  Mussalmans  and  devastated.  But  in  the  long  run  victory  declared 
for  him  and  the  Mussalmans  had  to  restore  the  140  women  to  Jagmal.  Glndoli 
was  asked  to  return  to  her  father,  which  she  refused  to  do  as  she  fell  in  love  with 
Jagmal.  Contains  8  pages. 

16.  Kftpavat  Khlvakaranji  Kara  Kundaliya. 

Kundaliya  is  a  certain  kind  of  verse.  The  work  is  anonymous.  The  hero  of 
the  work  is  Khivkaranji.  He  was  a  general  of  Ram  Singh  and  fought  bravely  for 
him  against  Bakht  Singh  at  Medta.  Complete  in  12  leaves. 

17.  Git  in   honour   of  Maharaja  Man  Singh   by  Cianji,   a  Caran   of  the    Sadu 
clan   and   Rupji   of   the    same   clan.     This  is  a   collection  of  stray   verses   without 
order.     Maharaja  Man  Singh  had  to  dispute  the  throne  with  his  cousin  Bhim  Singh. 
His   fort  of  Jalore   was   invaded  by  Bhim  Singh   and  his  condition  seemed  to  be 
desperate.     He    was  meditating    unconditional  surrender   when  Ajay  Devnathji  the 
head  of  the  Natbas  came  to  him  and  predicated  that  he  would  be  the  Raja  of  Jodhpur. 
In  three  days  Bhim  Singh  died  and  Man  Singh  became  the  Raja  of  Jodhpur.     He 
rewarded  the  Nathas  with  lands  and  offices.     Practically  Devnath  became  the  ruler 
of  Marwar.     Much  of  Man  Singh's  troubles  was  owing   to  the   ascendency   of   the 
Nathas  in  his  State. 

18.  Kayvat  Ki   Varta.     The  story   of   Kayvatji,   53  pages  of  ruled  foolscap  in 
prose  and  verse  in  Marwari. 

19.  A  genealogy  of  Tazimi  Sardars  of  Jodhpur.     Tazim  is  an  honour  granted  by 
the  Chief  to  any  one  of  his  subordinates  by  virtue  of  which  when  that  Sardar  enters 
the  Court  the  Raja  has  to  stand  up  to  receive  him  and  to  grant  him  a  chair.     The 
present  work  complete  in  43  pages  of  ruled  foolscap  gives  the  family  pedigree  and 
the  place  of  residence  of  all  the  Tazirni  Sardars. 

20.  Complete  in  146  pages  in  ruled  foolscap 

2A»  i  j  » >  "^           j  >             j  i             » » 

22.  ,,  „  126 

23.  ,,  ,,  234          M  ,,            ,, 

24.  „  „  244 

25.  „  „  48 

26.  ,,  ,,  84         ,,  ,,            ,, 

27.  ,,  ,,  81  ,,            ,,            ,, 

28.  ,,  ,,  49          ,,  }l            }l 

are  collections  of  miscellaneous  songs  about  the  Rajas  and  Sardars  in  Pirigal  and 
Dingal. 

29.  Complete  in  6  pages  contains  a  collection  of  Pingal  and  Dingal  songs  from  the 
books  of  Nathudan,  a  Caran  of  the  Sadu  clan  and  an  inhabitant  of  Mrgesvar. 

30.  Complete  in  144  pages  to  which  has  been  added  a  collection  of  songs  from 
the  village  of  Sonana  in  15  pages. 

31.  Complete  in  60  pages. 

32.  Complete  in  12  pages. 

33.  Complete  in  59  pages. 

34.  Complete  in  102  pages.     It  is  a  copy  of  the  collection  of  songs  at  the  Maha- 
mandlr  at  Jodhpur. 

35.  Complete  in  236  pages  from  the  books  of  Juktidan,  a  Caran  of  the  Dedha  clan. 

36.  Complete  in  135  pages. 

37.  Complete  in  143  pages. 

38.  Complete  in  68  pages  and  copied  from  the  collection  at  the  Mahamandlr. 

39.  Complete  in  44  pages.     Collected  from  the  books  of  Nathudan,  a  Caran  of 
the  Sadu  clan  and  a  resident  of  Mrgeswar. 

40.  Complete  in  4  pages.     Chappai  verses  in  honour  of  Avadji.     Taken  from  the 
books  of  NathudanjI.     All  the  above  are  valuable  collections  of  Bardic  songs  in  various 


metres,  the  publication  of  which  with  philological  and  historical  commentaries  would 
be  exceedingly  interesting. 

41.  The  Khyat  in  prose  of  Jaisalmere.     Complete  in  44  pages.     Gives  a  history 
of  the  Bhati  Rajput  clan  who  claim  descent  from  Sri  Krsna. 

42.  The  Jhulna  songs  of  Rai  Singhji,  the  Maharaja  of  Bikanir.     Maharaja  Rai 
Singh  was  a  general  of  Akbar  and  he  fought  in   Kabul  and  in  Guzerat,   both  of  which 
countries  were  conquered  and  pacified  by  Akbar.     The  author  is  Malaji  Caran  of  the 
Sadu  clan.     The  work  is  complete  in  10  leaves. 

43.  A  note  by  Pandit  Ramkaran  giving    a    short  account  of  the  contents  of 
Viramayan,   that  is,  the  history  of  Viram  De   and  his  son  Goga  De.     Complete  in 
7  pages.     The  author  of  the  work  belonged  to  the  Dadhi  caste.     His  name  was  Bahadur. 
The  poem  was  written  in  the  14th  century.     As  Ramayan  is  from  Ram  so  is  Virama- 
yana  from  Viram  De.     It  is  the  oldest  Bardic  work  of  any  extent  in  Marwar. 

44.  Complete    in    10   leaves       A  note  and  an    alphabetical  index  of    the   first 
lines  of  stanzas  of  the  historical  tale  of  Dhola  Marvani  (Book  No.  12).     The  writer 
of  this    work   is   Cand  of  Jaisalmere.     It  is  written   in  prose   and  verse.     He  wrote 
it  at  the  request  of  Harnathji  the  Raval.     The  story  runs  thus  :— 

The  daughter,  Marvani,  of  the  Bhati  Raja  of  Pingal  in  Marwar  was  married  at  the 
age  of  18  months  to  Dhola  alias  Sal  Kumar  at  the  age  of  3.  The  marriage  was  cele- 
brated at  Puskar.  The  bridegroom  was  the  son  of  Chauhan  Nal  of  Narvargad. 
When  Dhola  grew  up,  Raja  Nal  finding  Jaisalmere  to  be  a  distant  place  got  him 
married  to  Malvani ,  the  daughter  of  Raja  Bhim  of  Ujjain.  Dhola  knew  nothing  about 
his  first  marriage. 

Raja  Pingal  spoke  of  Dhola's  first  marriage  to  a  horse-dealer  and  sent  words  to  Dhola. 
Malvani  tried  her  best  to  prevent  the  union  of  her  husband  with  her  co-wife.  But 
Dhola  went  to  Pingal  and  joined  his  first  wife  and  after  a  time  proceeded  with  her  to 
Narvar.  Raja  Umarsumar  who  wanted  to  marry  Marvani  but  was  unsuccessful  owing 
to  the  refusal  of  her  father,  tried  now  to  kill  Dhola  and  get  hold  of  Marvani.  But  a 
drummer  maid  of  Raja  Pingal  gave  her  a  hint  of  what  the  Raja  wanted  to  do  during 
the  course  of  a  song.  She  took  the  hint  and  was  saved.  The  husband  and  wife  came 
to  Narvar  and  Dholi  lived  in  peace  with  both  the  wives  The  work  is  written  in  verse. 

45.  An  index  of  the  versified  work  on  the  genealogy  of  the  Rahtore  Royal  House 
prepared  at  the  Historical  Duftar  of  Marwar.     The  index  is  that  of  the  first  line 
of  each  stanza  put  in   alphabetical  order.     It  gives  the  contents  in    brief  of  each 
stanza  and  the  name   of   the  poet  where  procurable.     The    number   of   stanzas   in 
the  original  is  69.     The  poets  are  mostly  Carans. 

There  is  another  very  valuable  index  in  alphabetical  order  of  the  proper  names 
in  the  same  genealogy  and  referring  each  name  to  the  particular  stanza.  This 
has  been  drawn  up  by  Pandit  Visvesvar  Nath  Shastrl  ShahitaCcarya,  a  young  Kasmiri 
Brahmin  of  great  promise.  There  is  also  another  index  of  the  poets  of  the  Vamsavali 
by  the  same  Pandit. 

46.  An  index  of  the  first  line  of  the  stanzas  in  the  collection  of  Maharaja  Man 
Singhjl  (Book  No.  17)  with  the  names  of  the  authors  of  each  stanza.     It  is  also  gives 
an  alphabetical  list  of  proper  names  in  these  songs. 


APPENDIX  XI. 

In  his  letter  to  Lord  Curzon,  Sir  George  Grierson  complained  that  there  are 
numbers  of  MSS.  of  Bardic  works  lying  idle  at  the  libraries  of  Rajputana.  He  did 
not  specify  whether  these  libraries  were  Durbar  Libraries  or  private  ones.  I  have 
had  opportunities  during  the  last  three  years  of  examining  some  of  the  libraries 
of  both  classes  and  receiving  information  about  others.  The  collections  in  Durbar 
Libraries  are  of  considerable  general  interest,  but  those  in  private  libraries  are  of 
interest  only  for  a  certain  period  and  of  a  certain  locality.  The  libraries  of  the  bards 
however  in  some  cases  are  of  more  general  interest  than  the  libraries  of  both  the 
classes  mentioned  above.  I  append  herewith  the  list  of  Bardic  Manuscripts  in 
some  of  the  Durbar  Libraries. 

As  Bharatpur  lies  at  the  gate  of  Rajputana  from  the  East,  I  begin  with  the 
State  Library  of  that  place.  The  Manuscript  Library  of  Bharatpur  is  kept  in  an 
one-storied  building  along  with  a  library  of  printed  books  where  the  Bharatpur 
public  has  free  access.  There  is  a  reading-room  connected  with  the  library  which 
is  much  frequented.  The  present  Librarian  is  a  new  hand,  but  his  predecessor 
Shyam  Lai  Gaud  gave  me  much  valuable  information.  At  the  present  moment  there 
are  no  Bhats  or  Carans  at  Bharatpur  worth  the  name.  Their  work  is  not  appreciated 
or  encouraged  for  the  last  two  generations.  Those  who  write  poetry  belong  to 
the  higher  classes  of  the  Brahmans  and  Ksattriyas.  The  MSS.  of  Bardic  interest 
found  in  the  State  Library  are  : — 

(1)  Surjana  Sinha  Carita, — history  of  Suraj  Mai  Jat  by  Sudan  Kavi.  This 
work  has  been  printed  by  the  Nagari  Pracarini  Sabha,  Benares. 

Catalogue  No.  1250 — Jaso  Kavitt — Bangalidas  Kl  Vamsavali  by  Rama  Kavi. 
,,          ,,     1323 — Maharaja  Balavanta  Sinhajl  Ka  Vivaha  Vinoda. 
,,          ,,     1420 — Alija  Prakasa  (a  history  of  Mahadaji  Scindhia)  by  Padma- 

kara. 

,,          ,,     1422 — Sujana  Vilasa. 

,,          ,,     1423 — Girwar  Vilasa  (which  relates  to  Deeg)  and  Surjana  Charitra. 
,,          ,,     1426 — Jaso  Kavitt  of  Maharaja  Suraj  Mai. 
,,          ,,     1471 — Surjana  Carita  Bacanaka  (235  leaves). 
,,          ,,     1481 — Kavitt  and  Suryya  Purana. 

Besides  these  works  in  Hindi  there  are  some  Persian  and  English  works  on  the 
history  of  Bharatpur  and  its  two  seiges.  Babu  Jvala  Sahay  has  written  several 
works  about  the  History  of  Bharatpur. 

Bundi. — The  Manuscript  Library  of  the  Bundi  Durbar  is  kept  in  a  room  near 
the  palace.  It  has  a  large  collection  of  Sanskrit  Manuscripts.  The  Bardic  Manu- 
scripts examined  therein  are  the  following  : — 

(1)  Vamsa  Bhaskara  by  Misana  Carana  Suraj  Mai  with  a  commentary  by  Krsna 
Simha  of  Krsnangad.     It  occupies  nine  vols.     It  has  been  printed  at  Jodhpur. 

(2)  Vamsa   Prakasa  by    Pandit  Ganga  Sahay,   the  late   Prime  Minister  of  the 
State. 

(3)  Satrusalya  Caritra  in  Sanskrit  by  Pandit  Visvanatha. 

(4)  Vamsa  Pradlpaka  by  Gyarsiram  Misra,  a  Brahman  from  Mathura,  who  now 
occupied  the  same  position  as  Suraj  Mai  occupied  seventy  years  ago.     It  is  based 
on  the  Vamsabhaskara. 

(5)  Vamsl-bamsa  Vinoda  by  Jagannath,  son  of  Gyarsiram,  yet  incomplete,  is  an 
epitome  of  Vamsabhaskara. 

Mugala  parajaya  karana  kathana. 
Camundaraya  yuddha  vijaya  Patsah  grahana. 
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Patsah  grahana  yuddha  vijaya  barnana. 

Parihar  yuddha  vijaya  Patsah  grahana. 

Bhora  Ray  Bhimanga  yuddha  vijaya — Somesvara  badhana. 

Ranthambhor  katha  aru  HamsavatI  vivaha  varnana. 

Rajsi  Yajna  aru  Baluka  raya  bacana. 

Nagar  madhye  Patsah  garahan,  Pajjuna  Kachhvah-yuddha  varnana. 

Vamsa  Kallola  by  Dayarama. 

Jasahprakasa  by  Rao  Koksahl. 

Satrusalya  Raso  by  Rao  Bagri  Dungara  Singh. 

Vamsavali  of  the  Hadas. 

Vamsabharan  by  Misana  Candl  dana. 

Hambir  Rasa  by  Mahesa  Kavi. 

Rama  Sujasa  Candrika  by  Mandana  Kavi. 

Vamsavali   Varttika  by  Dayarama  Purohita. 

Visnu  Singh  Caritra  by  ,,  }, 

Umeda  Singh  Caritra  by  ,s 

Jasahprakasa  by  ,,  ,, 

Balavigraha  by  Misan  Candldana. 

Devagad  Ka  Raval  Pratap  Sinhajl  Ka  Kissa. 

The  Bikanir  Library  is  one  of  the  well-known  manuscript  libraries  in  India. 
There  are  about  6,000  manuscripts  in  this  library.  They  are  kept  in  a  large  room 
within  the  fort  in  strong  wooden  almirahs  and  well-cared  for.  The  Bardic  MSS. 
in  the  library  are  : — 

Cat.  No.  4664.  Baikal  clri  Coupai. 

,,  5413.  SvamI  Jayamaldas  Krta  Pada. 

,,  5458.  Sri  Gaja  Sinhaji  Maharaj  ri  Kavit  raja  bhasa. 

,,  5459.  Gwalior  bhasa  Kavitart  pustak. 

„  5520.  Tawarikh  Jaisalmer. 

,,  5522.  Tawarikh  Kesari. 

,,  5614.  Sri  Raya  Sinhaji  Maharaj  Kl  Guna  pidhlya. 

„  5619.  Palakdarpan  Vartta. 

,,  5622.  Risalu  ri  Vartta. 

,,  5627.  Risalu  Kanvar  ri  Vartta. 

,,  5629.  Mutfarkat  Khyat  Rahtorari. 

,,  5630.  Khyat  Udaypur  Raj aonkl  pidhi. 

„  5632.  Ganesa  Stuti — Rahtorari  Kavit  Sakhri  Kitab. 

„  5634.  Patta  bahi  rajrl  Sri  Karan  Sinharl  Maharajrl. 

5635.  Kitab  firlsta  Barik. 

,,  5638.  Khyat  Rahtorari — Bikajl  LunkaranjI  Maharaj  tak. 

5641.  Phutkar  Stotra  Gutaka. 

„  5679.  Sri  Rajaori  Sardar  ri  Vartta. 

,,  5683.  Suraja  Vamsl  Rajaori  Pidhi — Soranji  ri  Ganga  Guru  ri  likhai. 

,,  5685.  Rahtorari  Vamsavali. 

,,  5714.  Vlr  Bijay  ri  Vartta  Maharaj  Krta. 

,,  5716.  Pancaratna  Gutka  CourasI  Vartta. 

5724.  Phutkar  bhasa  Kavit. 

„  5729.  Malla  Saravatadi. 

,,  5731.  Rao  Raja  Krta  Nehataranga. 

,,  5732.  Kavi  Vraddha  Krta  Prastavika  Kavit. 

,,  5733.  Sri  Maharaja  Gaja  Sinhaji  Krta  Kavitt  pada. 

,,  5734.  Sri  Jvall  Sinhaji  Krta  Kavit  raga. 

,,  5735.  Maharaja  Sri  Sawai  Pratap  Sinhaji  Krta  Pada  Muktavall. 

,,  5739.  Bimeka  vara  nisanl. 
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Cat.  No.  5768.  Ravalde  Sankhla. 

,,  5769.  Caurasi  Vaisnavan  Kl  Vartta. 

,,  5809.  Acaryya  Samarpita  Gadyartha. 

,,  5961.  Samvat  Simhajl  Bhao  Sinhaji. 


APPENDIX   XII. 
GAEKOAD  COLLECTION  OF   POVADAS. 

1.  From  the  establishment  of  the  Gaekoad  Raj  to  the  present  day. 

2.  Sayaji  Rao  I. 

3.  Khande  Rao  Gaekoad. 

4.  The  same. 

5.  The  same. 

6.  Accession  of  Sayaji  Rao,  the  present  Maharaja. 

7.  Description  of  Baroda,  the  education  of  the  present  Maharaja,  his  voyage 

to  England  and  so  forth  by  Ram  Ram  Marttanda  Bhamburkar. 

8.  His  sojourn  to  Mussoorie. 

9.  His  Tiger  Hunt  at  Savll  in  Baroda. 

10.  Tiger  killed  at  Songad  by  the  same. 

11.  A  Lion  killed  at  Amreli  District,  Kathiawad. 

12.  Distribution   of   corn   during   Famine   Samvat    1956   and  Tiger  killed   at 

Songad. 

13.  The  LaksmI  Vilas  Palace. 

14.  Makarpura  palace. 

15.  Waterworks  at  Ajoya  (Sayaji  Sarovar). 

16.  The  birth  of  Fateh  Singh  Maharaja,  the  eldest  son  of  the  present  Maharaja 

(now  deceased). 

17.  The  birth  of  Jaya  Singh  Maharaja. 

18.  Birth  of  a  son  to  the  elder  brother  to  the  present  Maharaja. 
19.'    Povada  of  the  Sayaji  Library. 

20.  Tiger  killed  by  Sampad  Rao  Gaekoad. 

21.  Sampad  Rao  fond  of  hunting. 

22.  Radha  Bai  Saheb  on  pilgrimage  to  Benares. 

23.  Khasi  Bai  Saheb. 

24.  Jamna  Bai  Saheb,  erection  of  the  temple  of  Tarkesvar  at  Baroda. 

25.  Her  pilgrimage  of  Wai. 

26.  Demise  of  Jamna  Bai  Saheb. 

27.  Marriage  of  Chunna  Bai  Saheb,  the  wife  of  the  present  Maharaja. 

28.  Sriman  Bapu  Saheb  Mohite. 

29.  Sriman  Sambhajl  Rao  Babu  Rao  of  Ali  Bag.  . 

30.  Birth  of  a  son  to  the  Raja  of  Kolhapur. 

31.  Jankoji  Maharaj  Scindhia. 

32.  Alija  Bahadur  Motivate  Scindhia. 

33.  Mahadajl  Scindhia. 

34.  RaghujI  Bhonsla,  Nagpur, 

35.  Appa  Saheb  Bhonsla,  Nagpur. 

36.  Sivaji  Rao  Bhonsla. 

37.  Baji  Rao  Ballal. 

38.  The  death  of  Narayan  Rao  Peshwa. 

39.  The  British  Government. 

40.  The  same. 

41.  The  condition  of  the  Peshvas  under  the  British  Government. 

42.  The  latest  Bombay  Muhammedan  riots. 

43.  The  Povada  of  Plague. 

44.  The  segregation  camp  and  the  Secretary. 

45.  The  goddess  of  Pavagad. 

The  poets'  names  are  sometimes  given  in  the  colophons,  but  in  majority  of  cases 
they  are  not  given. 
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